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COMPLETE DENTAL LABORATORY 





EXPERIENCE COUNTS 


When you have a case that presents special difficul- 


ties, the experience of your laboratory man is vital. 


Our laboratory is staffed by experienced dental 


craftsmen. Every case receives individual attention. 
Call RANDOLPH 7869 and profit by having an ex- 


perienced laboratory serve you. 


GENERAL DENTAL LABORATORIES 


Distinctive Restorations 


25 E. Washington St. Chicago 




















The qualities of Ticonium are balanced. No single ad- 
vantage has been exaggerated to conceal a deficiency 
elsewhere. Unlike other non-precious metals the physi- 
cal properties of Ticonium can be yaried with heat treat- 
ment. The physical properties of Ticonium completely 
fulfill the requirements of a partial denture alloy. 


In addition to these desirable physical properties there 
has been included in the research work of Ticonium, a 
mechanized casting procedure that would automatically 
and positively deliver these desired characteristics in 


each and every case. 


Ticonium Restorations Represent the 
Present Advanced Progress in Denture 
Alloys and Processing Methods 


TICONTUM 


413 North Pearl St., Albany, N. Y. 














THERE IS A TICONIUM LABORATORY NEAR YOU 
CHICAGO 


Illinois Dental Laboratory, 4010 W. Madison St.—Phone Nevada 0088 
Oral Art Laboratory, 25 E. Washington St.—Phone Dearborn 8770 
Uptown Dental Laboratory, 4753 Broadway—Phone Long Beach 5480 
M. E. Naughton, 7854 So. Eberhart Ave.—Stewart 0243 


x * * 


Campbell Dental Laboratory, 322 Illinois Bldg., Champaign, Ill. 
Dental Arts Laboratory, Jefferson Building, Peoria, Ill. 

Mclnnes Dental Laboratory, 908 Talcott Building, Rockford, Ill. 
Milton Dental Laboratory, 618-19 Myers Building, Springfield, Ill. 
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4 5-ounce bottles True Dentalloy 
THE CENTENNIAL CHEST (A Cut for alloy-mercury proportioners, or 


: filings, whichever you prefer 
In office and home you will find many 


uses for the True Dentalloy Centennial 
Chest. It is made of gum wood, natural 
finish, highly polished, and measures All in a handsomely finished wood utility 
83” x 58” x 1” inside, and is equipped saan, 

with 2 metal hinges and a latch. It will $3 3 .00 
look very well anywhere and can be PRICE 

used to hold many things. Specify Cut A or filings when ordering 


1 Generous size free trial bottle of True Dent- 
alloy. 


1844 «© “A Century of Service to Dentistry’ « 1944 
THE S. S. WHITE DENTAL MFG. CO. 


55 E. Washington St. Jefferson and Fulton Sts. 
Chicago 2, Ill. Peoria 1, Ill. 
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86th A.D.A. Meeting 


On October 16, 17 and 18, in Chi- 
cago’s mammoth Stevens hotel, was 
held the eighty-sixth annual meeting of 
the House of Delegates of the American 
Dental Association. Originally slated for 
Omaha, Nebraska, at a late date the 
meeting was moved to Chicago princi- 
pally to ease travel and hotel difficulties. 


Sunday Meetings 


On the Sunday preceding the meet- 
ing many allied groups held convocations 
at the Stevens and other Chicago hotels. 
Important among these extra meetings 
was the State Society Officers’ Confer- 
ence, an annual affair, held to discuss 
the problems of the state dental societies. 
This year, as a part of the all-day Sun- 
day State Society Officers’ Conference, a 
clinic of qualified speakers was given on 
state and component journals. 

The first delegates session was held 
Monday morning, October 16, in the 
pretty North Ball Room of the Stevens. 
The mirrored walls under the indirect 
center lighting magnified the crowd of 
about 500 and made it seem larger than 
it was; about 315 delegates attended the 
sessions sitting in numbered sections ac- 


Just What Happened???? 


cording to districts. The twenty-seven 
delegates from the eighth district, Illi- 
nois, occupied a middle section on the 
North side of the room ; Florida, Georgia 
and Idaho were immediately ahead and 
Indiana, Iowa and Kansas behind. New 
York, with thirty-six, was the only dele- | 
gation larger than Illinois, and in num- 
bers Pennsylvania, with twenty-one dele- 
gates, was next in size. Alternates, 
various participating committee mem- 
bers, past officers, wives of members and 
the press made up a group of interested 
onlookers filling the rear of the room and 
the balcony. 


First Session 


Following the procedure of eighty-six 
former presidents in that many consecu- 
tive years, the president, Capt. C. Ray- 
mond Wells, called the first session to 
order at 10:30 Monday morning. 
The entire body arose for the invocation 
delivered by Chaplain William C. Jar- 
man, U. S. Navy, Navy Pier, Chicago. 
This was followed by the singing of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” 

Dr: Paul W. Zillman, chairman of the 
Credentials Committee, reported a 
quorum present. 
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President Wells announced that the 
British Dental Association had sent Dr. 
A. E. Rowlett, of Leicester, England, to 
this meeting as an official representative. 
The anthem of the British Empire, “God 
Save the King,” was played as Dr. Rowl- 
ett was escorted to the platform by Vice- 
President Higgins; and Dr. Harvey 
Burkhart, Trustee of the Second District, 
a long-time friend, introduced him to the 
delegates. Dr. Rowlett presented an in- 
teresting account of the psychology back 
of the comprehensive health service and 
social service programs being promul- 
gated in Great Britain in their endeavor 
to bring essential dental and health care 
to the masses in line with their ability 
to pay. He extended an invitation from 
the British Dental Association to the 
President of the American Dental Asso- 
ciation, “the greatest dental association 
in the world,” to attend their first an- 
nual meeting held in time of peace in 
Europe, which restrained optimism in- 
dicated would be in 1945. The invitation 
was accepted by President Wells on be- 
half of the officers, Board of Trustees 
and delegates, and he asked that Dr. 
Rowlett convey to the British Dental 
Association the felicitation of American 
dentistry. ; 


Gavel to President 


The privilege of the floor was extended 
to Dr. H. E. King, former chairman of 
the Omaha Local Arrangements Com- 
mittee, and now serving as co-chairman 
with Dr. McNeil of Chicago. Dr. King, 
on behalf of the Nebraska State Dental 
Society, presented to President Wells a 
gavel and block made from the wood of 
trees grown at Arbor Lodge, the home 


of J. Sterling Morton, the founder of, 


Arbor Day; the head of the gavel being 
red cedar, the handle being from a black 
walnut tree planted by one of the Mor- 
ton boys well known around Chicago, 
and the block being made from cherry. 

Upon motion of Dr. L. W. Griffith, of 
Massachusetts, chairman of the Refer- 
ence Committee on Rules and Order, it 
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was voted that the printed official pro- 
gram be approved as the regular order of 
business of the sessions of the House of 
Delegates. 

First Vice-President Holly C. Jarvis, 
Cincinnati, took over the gavel and the 
next order of business was the reports of 
officers. President Wells presented his 
annual report, which was referred by 
Vice-President Jarvis to the Reference 
Committee on Reports of Officers with 
instructions that certain sections go to 
the Committee on Constitutional and 
Administrative By-Laws, certain other 
sections to the Reference Committee on 
Miscellaneous Business, and such other 
reference committees as may be inter- 
ested, and to the Board of Trustees. 


President's Report 


In one of the most complete and an- 
alytical presidents’ reports of recent 
years, Capt. Wells summed up the 
work of A.D.A. during the past year and 
took a quick look into the future of den- 
tistry. Just a few of the high points of 
his speech can be mentioned. He said 
that the dentist-dental laboratory rela- 
tionship is one of the big problems which 
we face today. He also feels that dental 
research may be an answer to some of 
our social troubles: “Upon the legs of 
science rests the dental profession.” His 
editorship of “A History of Dentistry in 
World War II” he passed on to the 
Council for reappointment, with the re- 
mark that this is an important work. He 
noted with alarm the tendency in some 
universities, having both a school of med- 
icine and dentistry, for the medical 
school to attempt to make dentistry only 
a part of medicine. As a part of his talk 
he included a resolution that all such 
schools with this known tendency be noti- 
fied that the American Dental Associa- 
tion considers dentistry autonomous. and 
wishes it kept so. Captain Wells ex- 
pressed concern over the use of auxiliary 
personnel working in the mouth. 

The president remarked on abandon- 




















ment of the Army Specialized Training 
Program for dentists. He also thinks 
that there is a grave practice reciprocity 
problem between states especially for 
the man returning from the armed 
forces; he hopes this problem can be 
ironed out. He spoke fervently against 
the socialization of dentistry saying, “It 
is no more American to socialize dentis- 
try than it is to socialize the grocery 
business.” His prediction is that after 
the war about one-third of the dentists 
will be in some paid position while two- 
thirds resume private practice. It is his 
recommendation that the War Service 
Committee should be continued after the 
war as a postwar committee on read- 
justment. There were many other points 
in his address which space does not per- 
mit mentioning. 


Secretary's Report 


The next officer’s report was that of 
the secretary, Harry B. Pinney. He sup- 
plemented his printed report by present- 
ing up-to-date figures on membership, as 
follows: Total membership, all classes, 
as of September 30, 1944 was 59,020 as 
compared with 57,319 of the same date 
the previous year, an increase of 1,701 
members. Total membership, all classes, 
as of October 12, 1944 was 59,475. He 
predicted that with the usual back dues 
that will doubtless be paid before the 
end of the year, the established goal of 
60,000 should be reached. 

As usual, Treasurer R. H. Volland, 
Iowa, had a very cheering report on the 
financial structure of A.D.A. The high 
points of his report are as follows: There 
is an increase in assets of A.D.A. of 
$140,960. Total assets now are $1,715,- 
ooo. Total income for the year was 
$549,000. The Relief Fund has now 
passed the $500,000 mark. 

The next order of business was re- 
ports by standing committees. Ernest G. 
Sloman, chairman of the Judicial Coun- 
cil, presented a two-section supplemental 
report. Part I deals with opinions and 
decisions on issues occurring since sub- 
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mission of the report appearing on page 
163 of printed Proceedings. Part I of the 
report was adopted. Part II, consisting 
of a rewritten Code of Ethics, was re- 
ferred to the Reference Committee on 
Miscellaneous Business. 

The meeting recessed at 12:50 p.m. 
and the members attended the Delegates 
Luncheon as guests of the Illinois State 
and Chicago Dental Societies. The 
luncheon was presided over by Ned 
Arganbright, President of the Illinois 
State Dental Society. Harold Oppice, 
President of the Chicago Dental Society, 
welcomed the visiting delegates to Chi- 
cago and invited them all to attend the 
coming Midwinter Meeting of that so- 
ciety. 

The second session of the House of 
Delegates was called to order at 3:15 p.m. 
October 16 by the president, Capt. Wells. 

Dr. Zillman, Chairman of the Cre- 
dentials Committee, reported a quorum 
present. 


War Department Official 


President Wells introduced Maj. Al- 
bert J. Stowe, of the War Department, 
Washington, D. C., who presented an 
address on the subject: “Be Vigilant— 
and Mum!” He portrayed vividly the 
importance of curbing loose talk, as too 
often this loose talk on the Home Front 
means coffin nails on the Battle Front. 

Then the reports of standing com- 
mittees were continued with the report 
of the Council on Dental Education by 
W.N. Hodgkin, Virginia. 

Next Sterling V. Mead, chairman of 
the Committee on Legislation, called 
attention to the report appearing on 
pages 164 to 168 of the Proceedings, and 
presented a verbal supplemental report 
dealing with the live issues confronting 
the dental profession ; namely, improved 
status for dentists in the armed services, 
projected four-part social program with 
special emphasis on research, and status 
of enforcement of the Traynor Mail Or- 
der Denture Law as applied to three test 
cases brought to trial by the Federal 





government assisted by the Committee 
on Legislation. Report referred to Ref- 
erence Committee on Legislation. 
_ Reporting for Dr. Emory W. Morris, 
chairman of the Council on Dental 
Health, Dr. Leroy M. S. Miner called 
attention to the report of the Council 
appearing on pages 203 to 209 of the 
printed Proceedings, and then presented 
Part I of a two-section supplementary 
report. Part II of this report was pre- 
sented by Dr. L. T. Hunt, chairman of 
a subcommittee of the council, dealing 
with documentation of A.D.A. official 
actions. The reports were referred to 
Reference Committees on Public Health 
and Dental Legislation, and the Board 
of Trustees. 


Dental Health Program 


Dr. Hunt read the recommendations 
of the Council on Dental Health for a 
revision of the eight original principles 
of the A.D.A. on any dental health bill. 
This recommendation is entitled: “Den- 
tal Health for the American People; 
A Statement of Principles by the Ameri- 


can Dental Association.” The Recom- 
mendation is as follows: 
1. Research: Adequate provisions 


should be made for research which may 
lead to the prevention or control of 
dental diseases. 

2. Dental Health Education: Dental 
health education should be included in 
all basic educational and treatment pro- 
grams for children and adults. 

3. Dental Care: (a) Dental care 
should be available to all regardless of 
income or geographic location. (b) Pro- 
grams developed for dental care should 
be based on the prevention and control 
of dental diseases. All available resources 
should first be used to provide adequate 
dental treatment for children and to 
eliminate pain and infection for adults. 
(c) Dental health is the responsibility 
of the individual, the family and the 
community, in that order. When this 
responsibility, however, is not assumed 
by the community it should be assumed 
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by the state and then by the federal 
government. The community in all cases 
shall determine the methods for provid- 
ing service in its area. 

4. In all conferences that may lead to 
the formation of a plan for dental re- 
search, dental health education and den- 
tal care, there should be participation by 
authorized representatives of the Ameri- 
can Dental Association. 

Next, reports of the following commit- 
tees by the following men were either 
read or attention was called to their 
position in the printed Proceedings: 
American Red Cross Committee, George 
A. Coleman; Relief Commission, Fred 
R. Adams; Library and Indexing Serv- 
ice Committee, John E. Gurley; Na- 
tional Board of Dental Examiners, Rob- 
ert R. Gillis; Process Patent Committee, 
M. D. K. Bremner; Council on Dental 
Therapeutics, Donald <A. Wallace; 
Committee on Economics, L. M. Fitz- 
Gerald; Membership Committee, Paul 
Zillman; Insurance Committee, A. D. 
Weakley, Research Committee; Daniel 
Lynch; History Committee, W. Harry 
Archer; National Museum and Dental 
Registry Committee, Henry A. Swan- 
son; Constitutional and Administrative 
By-Laws Committee, C. E. Peterson; 
Scientific and Health Exhibits Commit- 
tee, Hamilton B. G. Robinson ; Interna- 
tional Relations Committee, Daniel F. 
Lynch. 


Special Reports 


There then followed reports of the 
following special committees: Special 
War Service Committee, C. Willard 
Camalier; Special Committee on Pros- 
thetic Dental Service, C. A. Nelson ; Spe- 
cial Committee on Plan for National 
Publicity, Frank J. Houghton; Special 
Salvage Committee, Fayette Williams ; 
Military Affairs Committee, John W. 
Leggett. 

Under new business, several resolutions 
were presented to the house. There then 
being no further business, President Wells 
introduced Nils H. Larson of New York 
City, who presented an address on “So- 














cialization of Dentistry in Sweden,” 
based on personal survey. 

On Monday evening October 16, at 
7:30 p.m., the Committee on Legisla- 
tion held an open meeting in the North 
Ball Room. A discussion of the current 
legislative problems of the A.D.A. took 
place. 


Tuesday Session 


On Tuesday morning, October 17, at 
9:30 a.m. the Council on Dental Health 
held an open meeting in the North Ball 
Room. Leroy M. S. Miner acted as 
chairman and introduced the various 
speakers. Leo J. Schoeny, New Orleans, 
reported on a so-called prepayment plan 
for dental care; this plan, a suggested 
method for paying for certain types of 
dentistry ahead of time, is proposed to 
be tried as an experiment in some certain 
small community in order that exper- 
ience may be gained with the method. 
John R. Mannix, a civilian hospital 
management executive who has had 
much experience with various hospital 
care plans, spoke for the method; he 
compared this plan basically with a plan 
for hospital care and said it should work 
equally well. Sweet, of California, is in 
favor of such a plan but not in the exact 
form of this one; he thinks that all 
classes of dental service should be in- 
cluded in the plan. Marcus Ward, of 
Michigan, does not favor the plan be- 
cause he thinks it will lead to only a 
minimum dental service. Stone, of Bal- 
timore, mentioned that that city had a 
somewhat similar plan in the making. 

On this same program Frank Cady’s 
report was given by Edward Ryan, of 
Evanston. L. T. Hunt, Nebraska, gave 
further details of the proposed revision 
of the original eight points for a dental 
health plan of the A.D.A. 

The third session, Tuesday, October 17, 
at 2:00 p.m., began with a Horace Wells 
Centenary celebration. Then the reports 
of the various reference committees 


were heard. First Vice-President Holly 
Jarvis presided while the officers’ reports 
were being considered. 
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At the fourth and final meeting, which 
started on Wednesday October 18 at 
1:00 o'clock instead of the scheduled 
12:00, the election of officers took place. 
This turned out to be a particularly 
rough passage. Nominations for presi- ° 
dent were first received: A. J. Buff, of 
Kansas, nominated Sterling V. Mead, 
Washington. Several men, including 
Burke, of Washington, and Thompson, of 
Florida, talked for Mead. This candi- 
date was finally elected unanimously, 
which was a fitting tribute for his past 
years of hard work as chairman of the 
Committee on Legislation. Next Ned 
Arganbright, President of the Illinois 
State Dental Society, nominated H. E. 
King, Omaha, (co-chairman of the Local 
Arrangements Committee) as first vice- 
president; he was elected unanimously. 
Loren Hunt, Nebraska, then nominated 
William I. McNeil, (also co-chairman 
of the Local Arrangements Committee) 
as second vice-president ; he was elected 
unanimously. The name of Fred Rich- 
mond, Kansas, was put up as third 
vice-president, but he withdrew in favor 
of Eugene M. Clifford of Hartford, 
Connecticut, chairman of the Horace 
Wells Centenary Committee. He was 
elected unanimously. 

At this time the remainder of the 
reference committees were heard from, 
before the elections were continued. 


Elections 


The hectic part of the afternoon ar- 
rived when it came time to elect the 
secretary. The Constitution and By-Laws 
say that the general secretary shall be 
nominated by the Board of Trustees and 
elected by the House of Delegates. By 
majority vote, the Board of Trustees pro- 
posed the name of Allen O. Gruebbel 
for secretary; C. J. Wright made this 
report and recommendation from the 
Board. After much arguing and bicker- 
ing, Dave McLean, California, as a mi- 
nority report, nominated Harry B. Pin- 
ney, the incumbent secretary for the 
last seventeen years. When the votes 
were counted, Harry Pinney had been 

(Continued on page 487) 








Harold Oppice Elected Trustee 
For Eighth District 






WILL REPRESENT ILLINOIS IN A.D.A. 


After holding many important posi- 
tions in local, city and state dental so- 
cieties, Harold W. Oppice, of Chicago, 
was given a new opportunity for his lead- 
ership and administrative ability by elec- 
tion as trustee of the Eighth District at 
the recent meeting of the American Den- 
tal Association in Chicago. To that po- 
sition he will bring a considerable ex- 
perience in the important national 
problems that confront the profession 
since he served as a member of the 
Committee on Economics for many 
years, as chairman of the National 
Health Program Committee, which out- 
lined the major portion of the American 
Dental Association’s policies in regard 
to an expanded national dental program. 
Dr. Oppice has also served in the House 
of Delegates on numerous occasions as 
delegate or alternate. 

After seeing service abroad during the 
last World War, Harold W. Oppice was 
graduated from the Chicago College of 
Dental Surgery, Dental School of Loyola 
University. After practicing for a short 
time in the state of Iowa he came to 
Chicago where he entered private prac- 
tice and became a faculty member at his 
alma mater. He immediately became ac- 
tive in dental organizations, from his 
local branch society to the American 
Dental Association. 

He has been secretary and president 
of the North Side Branch of the Chicago 
Dental Society. In the parent society 
he has been chairman of the Midwinter 
meeting, chairman of the committee 
which designed the successful dental re- 
lief program, treasurer, secretary and 
president-elect. At the present time Dr. 
Oppice is president of the Chicago Den- 
tal Society. 

In the state society he has been no 
less active. For several years he was 
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chairman of the Public Welfare Com- 
mittee, a member of the Executive Coun- 
cil and editor of the ILLINOIS DENTAL 
JOURNAL. He is also the present secretary 
of the Alumni Association of the Chicago 
College of Dentistry and national sec- 
retary of Xi Psi Phi Fraternity. Dr. 
Oppice is married and has one daughter 
and one son, who was graduated in 
dentistry this year and is now a member 
of the Naval Dental Corps at San Diego. 

This catalog of activities is made 
merely to indicate the extent of the con- 
tributions that Dr. Oppice has made to 
organized dentistry. He has also been 
a clinician and lecturer before many 
dental societies throughout the country 
and he has contributed substantially to 
dental literature on various topics. 

To his new position as representative 
of the Eighth District—which consists 
of the state of Illinois—Dr. Oppice will 
bring a deep knowledge of the socio- 
economic problems that confront den- 
tistry. He has a sound concept of past 
and present problems as well as a con- 
structive outlook of future ones. He 
has been an exponent of cooperation 
with government in dental programs 
that meet the accepted principles of or- 
ganized dentistry at local, state and 
national levels. He has been a vigorous 
defender of these principles and an out- 
spoken champion of the role of the pri- 
vate practitioner. 

His administrative ability has been 
well demonstrated in the past and he 
will have new opportunities for its em- 
ployment in his work as trustee of the 
Eighth District. In that position the 
dentists of Illinois will have an able 
spokesman who will look not only to the 
welfare of dentistry in the state but be- 
yond that, to the welfare of dentistry in 
the nation. 








Immediate Denture Service’ 
By Cart O. Fiacstap, D.D.S.+ 


The problems connected with an immediate denture 
service are numerous and varied. Dr. Flagstad has ably 
covered the majority of these problems which confront 
the dentist in his practice. A step by step description 
of immediate denture procedure is given in the follow- 


ing article. 


‘ 


Immediate denture service is a prac- 
tice which is growing in popularity. 
Reasons for this increasing popularity 
are: First, the public demands this serv- 
ice which is most important. Never 
before has the public been so beauty 
conscious. The hundreds of flourishing 
beauty parlors in our cities and the tre- 
mendous amount of money spent each 
year by our people for cosmetics affirms 
this fact. The public no longer wishes 
to go about without teeth. Secondly, 
we formerly believed it good practice to 
have patients wait two or three months 
for gums to settle so that the denture 
would have a firmer foundation, but this 
theory has proven a fallacy as there are 
many abnormalities which develop and 
which make the wearing of dentures by 
the patient more difficult if he is per- 
mitted to go without teeth. The third 
reason is that the service has been suc- 
cessful. It has been done for a number 
of years and has proven sufficiently suc- 
cessful to advocate as a desirable proced- 
ure. The fourth reason is that our 
clientele in denture service has changed. 
Formerly dentures were constructed 
chiefly for middle-aged and _ older 
people; now many young people are 
reduced to full dentures because we no 
longer devitalize many teeth nor build 
long spans of bridges. The clientele de- 
mands a more exacting service. 

Steps in the Development of Immedi- 
ate Denture Service.—First, the tempo- 
rary denture, one placed shortly after the 

*Read before the 8oth annual meeting of the 
ae State Dental Society in Springfield, May 11, 


ment of 


.) and Chairman of the De 
i Minnesota, 


Denture Prosthesis at the University o! 
School of Dentistry. 


extraction of teeth. We have learned 
that all dentures are more or less tempo- 
rary from the standpoint of retention 
as tissue continually changes. A second 
development is the speed denture (a 
personal term). The teeth are taken 
out and the plate is inserted within a 
day or so after extraction. The difficulty 
is that if it takes several days to complete, 
soreness frequently develops which makes 
it difficult to place the finished denture 
in the mouth. Third, the makeshift 
denture. There are a number of meth- 


‘ods of making this type of denture. One 


is to make a shellac base and seal teeth 
on it with sealing wax. However, this 
type has not been very popular as the 
teeth break loose easily.. The fourth de- 
velopment is the immediate denture. 

Definitions: In order to understand 
clearly what is meant by an immediate 
denture the following definitions are 
given : 

An immediate denture is a replace- 
ment which is constructed before the 
removal of all the teeth and is inserted 
immediately following the extraction of 
teeth which have been retained and at 
the same sitting. 

A primi denture is the first denture 
that a patient has constructed. This term 
is being used considerably in literature. 
Some men believe that primi dentures 
should always be immediate dentures. 


Ten Reasons 


There are ten reasons for the develop- 
ment of immediate denture service. 
These are brought out in Dr. Frahm’s 
work. 
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1. It takes advantage of pride which 
is a mighty force. The patient is saved 
the embarrassment of being without 
teeth and will tolerate much discomfort 
to accomplish this end. It is always dif- 
ficult to adjust oneself from a natural 
dentition to an artificial one and pride 
is a valuable aid in producing persever- 
ance. 

2. Centric occlusion is easy to secure 
because it has never been lost. When 
patients are edentulous for a period of 
time the lower jaw is forced into a new 
variety of relationship with the upper in 
order to masticate food and it becomes 
increasingly difficult to ascertain the 
normal centric relation. 

3. The third factor is that the muscle 
tone remains normal in immediate den- 
ture service. With the teeth out for a 
time there will be a change in the tone 
of the muscles and ligaments of the face 
as they accommodate themselves to exist- 
ing conditions. Patients learn to chew 
and carry their lower jaws at a certain 
level when at rest and in the act of 
speaking or eating. When the teeth are 
lost, the level changes and the muscles 
develop to accommodate themselves to 
the new condition. There must be a 
readjustment when the dentures are in- 
serted. 


Fourth Factor 


4. With immediate dentures you can 
maintain the existing intermaxillary re- 
lation if you so desire as the occlusion 
of natural teeth will determine it. If you 
wish to change the vertical dimension 
you can readily gauge the distance be- 
cause of the occlusion present. 

5. Esthetics are easy to establish as you 
have a guide to follow. Sometimes it is 
desirable to change the esthetics and, 
with the model as a guide, this is com- 
paratively easy to do. 

6. Resorption is less and better ridges 
result. Ridges are preserved much better 
under dentures than where patients are 
without teeth for a long time. Some men 
doing considerable immediate denture 
service contend the denture acts as a 
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matrix and the ridge in the region of the 
extractions conforms to this matrix. 

7. It is a health service. Digestive 
function goes on uninterrupted. The 
digestive system has difficulty in taking 
care of unmasticated food and in order 
to do so, a new system must be developed 
in the digestive tract to handle the 
change. Mental anguish and embarrass- 
ment are factors which destroy health 
and can be avoided by this service. 

8. Immediate dentures: control post- 
operative bleeding. The pressure of the 
dentures controls the bleeding and pro- 
tects the socket. 

g. There is usually less postoperative 
pain in these cases because of the pro- 
tection given the sockets by the denture. 

10. Patients become adjusted to 
change quickly. We have many of these 
cases and almost without exception all 
have worn their. dentures continually 
with very little difficulty. You will be 
surprised at how readily patients adapt 
themselves to these dentures. 


Indications 


Indications for Immediate Dentures. 
—Immediate dentures are not indicated 
in every case which presents itself. There 
are three main factors to consider. First, 
the physical condition of the patient. 
Ill health produces complications and 
it is not always wise to proceed with an 
immediate denture in such cases. Oral 
conditions are also a factor to consider. 
Second, the age of the patient has con- 
siderable to do with selection for such 
service. Third, the appreciation of the 
patient for such service is a very im- 
portant factor. If you have a patient 
who will not appreciate this service, do 
not undertake to render it for him as you 
will not receive the necessary coopera- 
tion. 

Method of Procedure——There are 
many methods of procedure in immedi- 
ate denture service. 

1. Diagnosis and Records: In Dr. 
Frederick Frahm’s book, “Principles and 
Technics of Full Denture Construction,” 
you will find a good chapter on “Diag- 











nosis and Records.” It is desirable to 
have complete records in immediate 
denture service and since the teeth are 
present, it should be easy to secure de- 
sirable data. Casts of the teeth and x- 
rays should be made. Measurements 
should be taken, especially the vertical 
dimension of the bite as this will be a 
valuable reference to have in years to 
come when the settling of the denture 
requires rebasing to bring the vertical 
dimension back to the original. A mi- 
crometer or one of the special instru- 
ments for this purpose can be used. 


Extraction Procedure 


2. Procedure in making extractions 
prior to taking impressions: A good rule 
to follow is to extract all teeth possible 
and yet maintain the vertical dimension 
and fairly satisfactory esthetics. We usu- 
ally extract the bicuspids and molars al- 
though sometimes it is necessary to retain 
a bicuspid to maintain vertical dimen- 
sions. The posterior teeth should be 
extracted in accordance with the pa- 
tient’s tolerance and the ridges should 
be permitted to heal. The amount of 
time permitted to elapse between the 
last extraction and beginning the den- 
tures depends upon the severity of the 
extraction and the process of healing. 

If both an upper and lower immediate 
are to be constructed, the work on both 
dentures should be carried forward to- 
gether up to the point of the insertion 
and then the teeth in one jaw should be 
extracted and the denture inserted. A 
week or so later, if soreness has sub- 
sided, the teeth in the other jaw should 
be extracted and denture inserted. The 
insertion of both dentures at the same 
time is usually too severe a physical strain 
but an exception may be made in cases 
where extraction and surgery are simple, 
such as in advanced pyorrhea cases. In 
such instances extraction of teeth in both 
jaws may be done and both immediate 
dentures inserted at the same time. 

3-4. Impressions: There are many 
methods of taking an impression. We 
use a compound-plaster or compound- 
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colloid or alginate technic. At the time 
of taking an impression the relationship 
of the jaws may be secured by taking 
a wax bite; however, we build a trial 
plate and take a bite with it. 

5. Set-up of the Teeth: The posterior 
teeth, bicuspids and molars, are set up 
and the case tried in the mouth. The 
bite can be taken, teeth selected and 
bicuspids and molars set up and tried 
in the mouth in one sitting. 

6. Extraction and surgery of the case: 
There are two types of surgery, radical 
and conservative. We use the conserva- 
tive. Our method is to remove just 
enough tissue to seat the denture in 
place. Some men remove considerable 
tissue and depend upon the tissue re- 
building to the form of the inside of the 
denture. In a large percentage of cases 
no surgery except extraction and the 
trimming off of process is necessary. 

7. Insertion of the Denture: Insert 
the denture while the tissues are anes- 
thetized. It is best to do the extraction 
under novocain as you can place the 
denture without pain. The denture is 
tried in the mouth before suturing and if 
it does not go to place and readjustment 
on the denture will not help, more tissue 
is removed from the jaw. The case is 
again tried and if the denture seats, 
suturing is done. In many cases suturing 
is unnecessary. 


For the Patient 


8. Instructions to Patients: At the be- 
ginning of the construction of im- 
mediate denture make certain that your 
patient understands the type of service 
you intend to render and the difficulties 
which may attend it. Inform him that 
cooperation is absolutely essential. 

Advice given on insertion of denture: 

1. Inflammation, swelling, and dis- 
coloration are apt to occur. It can be 
partially controlled by keeping cold packs 
on face for several hours in regions of 
extractions immediately following sur- 
gery. 2. Dentures must be kept in mouth 
continually except for removal in clean- 
ing as if left out swelling will occur and 





re-insertion will be impossible. 3. Give 
the patient a sedative to take especially 
at night. 4. Patient should return the 
next day for observation and for several 
succeeding days depending upon the se- 
verity of the reaction. 5. Patients fre- 
quently feel fatigued for several days 
following the operation and therefore 
should plan as little activity as possible 
during this period. 

g. Length of Service: The length of 
service one can expect from an immedi- 
ate denture depends upon a number of 
factors. We have found in our experi- 
ence that an immediate denture will 
retain its retention just as well as a den- 
ture inserted after the teeth have been 
out for several weeks. We inform all 
these patients that they can expect to re- 
base or reset them within the year fol- 
lowing insertion. However, many of our 
cases have been in the mouth several 
years and no change has been made. It 
is our opinion that everything else being 
equal, they will serve as well from the 
standpoint of retention as dentures made 
in the regular manner. We should teach 
our denture patients that it is desirable 
to have their déntures rebased or altered 
from time to time in order to retain 
their efficiency and this is easy to do in 
immediate denture service. 


Care Essential 


*Extractions and Surgery for Im- 
mediate Dentures~—The extraction and 
surgery for the insertion of an immedi- 
ate denture is not extremely complicated 
and can be readily mastered if the 
operator has the courage to try. Since it 
is a somewhat greater physical strain 
than ordinary removal of teeth, it is well 
to observe some discretion in selecting 
cases for this type of service. It is ad- 
visable, particularly in nervous patients, 
to pre-medicate as better relaxation will 
result. The operator should have a con- 
ception of the final contour desired on 
the ridge as it will be an indication of the 
amount of tissue which it will be neces- 


*Suggested by Dr. C. A. Griffith. 
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sary to remove. If the patient is sent to 
an exodontist for extractions, a cast of 
the mouth with the teeth removed on 
one side and the ridges trimmed as de- 
sired should be sent along as this will be 
an aid in preparing the mouth. The 
completed denture must also accompany 
the patient. 

A conservative surgical procedure is 
recommended, removing only sufficient 
tissue to seat the denture. The amount 
it is necessary to remove will vary greatly, 
as in some cases it will be very slight 
while in others it will be considerable. 


Procedure 


Surgical Procedure.—Thorough anes- 
thesia must be secured before beginning 
operation. Novocain or one of its deriva- 
tives is the anesthetic of choice rather 
than a general anesthetic. It will be 
necessary in the majority of cases to re- 
move some of the labial process and, in 
order that this might be readily done, a 
flap is made in the desired area and the 
bone exposed over the labial of the roots 
of the teeth. The gum is lanced on the 
labial from the crest of the ridge upward 
just distal to the tooth on either side 
of the region to be operated upon. The 
tissue in the interproximal space between 
the teeth is clipped with a lance and then 
with a periostal elevator or an instru- 
ment such as a No. 7 wax spatula. The 
gum tissue is elevated exposing the bone 
and elevating the periosteum with the 
flap. With a bone chisel some of the 
bone overlying the roots of the teeth is 
removed. This makes the extraction of 
the teeth simple and prevents undesir- 
able fractures of the process. The teeth 
are removed and the process is dressed 
down as much as desired with chisels and 
files. It is shortened in height and the 
labial trimmed freely. The wound is 
washed out and sponged with an anti- 
septic. The flap is brought into position 
and the denture, having been sterilized 
with an antiseptic, is tried in the mouth. 
If it does not seat properly and the den- 
ture cannot be relieved sufficiently, more 
tissue is removed and the denture again 











tried. The process is continued until a 
satisfactory result is obtained. After a 
little experience an operator will be able 
to gauge the necessary amount to re- 
move. 


Smooth Bone 


The bone is then made smooth with 
bone files and the wound is washed, 
being careful to remove all loose parti- 
cles. It is sponged with an antiseptic, the 
flap is brought into position and sutured 
with a continuous cat-gut suture which 
will resorb within a few days. Except in 
cases when it is not necessary to make a 
flap, suturing is desirable as the pressure 
of the denture will have a tendency to 
keep the lips of the wound out of contact 
and thus delay healing. 

Precautions—1. Asepsis should be 
maintained through the operation. 2. 
Do not leave rough jagged bone or pro- 
duce flabby tissue. 3. If rongeur forceps 
are used care must be exercised as it is 
difficult to control their cutting. 4. 
Inform the patient as to what to expect 
following extraction. There may be con- 
siderable swelling of face, occasionally 
discoloration and sometimes considerable 
pain. In recent years by improved tech- 
nic we have eliminated most of this dif- 
ficulty. The patient is apt to be physically 
fatigued for several days. 5. Make an ap- 
pointment with the patient the follow- 
ing day. If he does not come, get in 








contact with him to ascertain his con- 
dition. We have not had any untoward 
effects in these cases, but caution is 


always advisable. 6. Give the patient 
some sedatives or a prescription for the 
same as he may find them necessary. 7. 
Application of cold packs immediately 
following extractions is recommended as 
they will help control swelling. Heat can 
be used later to control pain. 8. On the 
patient’s return the following day re- 
move the denture and make such ob- 
servations and adjustments as are neces- 
sary. Sponge the wound with an anti- 
septic. Instruct the patient to return as 
soon as you deem it necessary. 9. The 
secret of success in this service is to have 
the patient keep the denture in the 
mouth continually, except for cleaning, 
until the wound is healed. It is surpris- 
ing how comfortable the majority of 
patients are upon the insertion of im- 
mediate dentures and how appreciative 
they are of this service—University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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Harold Hillenbrand 
New Editor of 
The A.D.A. Journal 


Background of New Editor 


Harold Hillenbrand, formerly Assist- 
ant Editor of The Journal of the Amezri- 
can Dental Association in charge of the 
mid-monthly issue, by unanimous vote 
of the Trustees of the American Den- 
tal Association, has been made editor 
of the Journal ; this action took place at 
the recent A.D.A. meeting in Chicago. 


Retiring Editor 


L. Pierce Anthony, whose place Dr. 
Hillenbrand assumes, is retiring after 
forty-two years of dental editorial work. 
Thirty-four of these years were spent by 
Dr. Anthony on the former national den- 
tal magazine, Dental Cosmos, in Phila- 
delphia. For the last eight years he has 
been at the American Dental Association 
as assistant editor and editor and has 
made his home in Chicago. He as- 


sumed the editorship of the Journal 
upon the death of the beloved C. N. 
Johnson, former editor, and has held this 
position up to the present time. Through 
these years of writing-service to dentistry, 
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the name of L. Pierce Anthony has be- 
come known to every dentist in the 
United States and to many in foreign 
countries ; he is also editor of ““The Amer- 
ican Textbook of Prosthetic Dentistry.” 
Below is reproduced an_ editorial 
which appeared in the ILLINOIS DENTAL 
JOURNAL for December 1942, Volume 11, 
Number 12, at the time Harold Hillen- 
brand gave up the editorship of the 1L- 
LINOIS JOURNAL to assume associate 
editorship of the A.D.A. Journal: 


New Editor 


“A simple factual recital about the 
immediate, past editor of the ILLINOIS 
DENTAL JOURNAL, Harold Hillenbrand, 
should contain the following points of 
interest. He was graduated from the 
Chicago College of Dental Surgery, 
Dental School, Loyola University, 
in the year 1930, and went immediately 
into the general practice of dentistry. 
His extra-professional career began when 
he was elected secretary of the North 











Side branch of the Chicago Dental So- 
ciety, several years after he graduated. In 
1937 he was made editor of the Chicago 
Dental Society Bulletin, then a weekly 
publication. This position he held for 
four years until assuming the editorship 
of the ILLINOIS DENTAL JOURNAL in June 
1941. It was during his time as editor 
and at his instigation that the weekly 
Bulletin of the Chicago society was 
changed to The Fortnightly Review, a 
magazine much more fitting in publica- 
tion date and format to that society. 
In the last eighteen months, as editor of 
the ILLINOIS DENTAL JOURNAL, Harold 
Hillenbrand has done a very excellent 
job. The quality of his workmanship 
is apparent not only in the fullness of 
the dental news coverage, but also in the 
excellent style of the last eighteen issues. 
During these editor-years Harold some- 
how found time to fill other dental so- 
ciety positions as well; i.e. Chairman 
of the Publicity Committee of the Chi- 
cago Dental Society for several years ; 
Chairman of the Public Welfare Com- 
mittee of the Illinois State Dental So- 
ciety; Secretary of the National Health 
Program Committee of the American 
Dental Association; editor of Desmos, 
official national magazine of Delta Sigma 
Delta fraternity. 

“The latest move of this man, who has 
literally written himself into national 
dental society prominence, is to the 





American Dental Association. 
now is Assistant Editor of the Journal 
of the American Dental Association in 


His title 


charge of the Mid-Monthly issue. His 
immediate forte is up-to-the-minute 
news about dentists and dentistry in the 
war effort. 

“These are the visible facts about Har- 
old Hillenbrand. Other points, not seen 
by all, are a never ending studiousness 
combined with an inexhaustible capacity 
for work. 

“The staff of the ILLINOIS DENTAL JOUR- 
NAL wishes Harold all good luck in his 
new editorial venture; may he ‘scoop’ 
the field.” 

Three years ago we wished the new 
assistant editor “good luck” ; now we re- 
peat the wish to him as editor. In 
these three years the Mid-Monthly issue 
of the A.D.A. Journal has covered the 
field of dentistry from a news standpoint. 
The Mid-Monthly issue will be contin- 
ued as usual. In these three years Har- 
old Hillenbrand has become known all 
over the United States as a fluent 
speaker, especially on the subject of den- 
tal socio-economics ; he will make a fine 
representative for American dentistry in 
this field. 

The new editor is assuming his duties 
on a full time basis and closing his den- 
tal office, January 1, 1945. The new 
address is 222 E. Superior St., Chicago 
II. 


86TH A.D.A. MEETING 
(Continued from page 479) 


reelected secretary of the 
Dental Association. 

Several districts had trustee vacancies 
which were filled as follows: Clyde E. 
Minges was reelected to succeed him- 
self in the Fifth District; L. M. Ennis 
was elected in the Third District; Ed- 
ward J. Jennings was elected in the 
Fourth District; Carlos H. Schott was 
reelected in the Seventh District; C. J. 
Wright was reelected in the Ninth Dis- 
trict; and Harold Oppice was elected in 
the Eighth District, Illinois. In Iili- 
nois, there were two candidates for trus- 


American 
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tee, the delegation being split, 19 for 
Harold Oppice and 6 for Howard Mil- 
ler, so this was the only election for trus- 
tee which was thrown onto the floor for 
the entire House of Delegates to vote 
on. When the vote was counted, Harold 
Oppice had been elected by a vote of 
146 to 116. 

The A.D.A. meeting place for 1945 
has not as yet been decided on. To close 
up the eighty-sixth meeting, the budget 
was adopted, the standing committees 
appointed and the meeting adjourned for 
another year. 





Joint Meeting 


Illinois State Dental Society 
| and 


The Chicago Dental Society 
PALMER HOUSE, CHICAGO, NOVEMBER 15, 1944 


Program 


Morning Session—Room 14 


Speaker—Lloyd H. Dodd, of Decatur. 
Subject—“An Historical Survey of the Problem.” 
Speaker—Melvin Dollar, of Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Subject—“Dental Needs and Dental Costs.” 


Afternoon Session—Room 14 


Speaker—Lon W. Morrey, of Chicago. 

Subject—“Dental Personnel.” 

Speaker—J. M. Wisan, of Trenton, New Jersey. 
Subject—“Dental Program and the Dental Profession.” 
Speaker—Allen O, Gruebbel, of Chicago. 
Subject—“Organizing the Community Health Services.” 


Evening Session—Red Lacquer Room 


Speaker—Don Gullet, of Toronto, Canada. 
Subject—“The Canadian Dental Program.” 
Speaker—Senator James E. Murray, of Montana. 
Subject—“Health Security in the United States.” 
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Joint Meeting 


An all-day Assembly on Dental Health Economics will be held at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, on Wednesday, November 15 under the joint sponsorship of the 
Illinois State Dental Society. and the Chicago Dental Society. This program is 
offered to all members without charge by the sponsoring societies and members 
from adjoining states have also been invited to attend. The first session will be 
held at 9:30 a.m. in Room 14, the second at 2 p.m. also in Room 14 and the eve- 
ning session will start at 8 p.m. in the Red Lacquer Room. 

The Assembly program was designed to acquaint all members with the latest 
developments in fields associated with bringing better dental care to more of the 
American people. Speakers will discuss such problems as the Murray-Wagner- 
Dingell bill, the proposal for compulsory dental health insurance in Canada, the 
need for increasing dental personnel, the cost of a dental program on a national 
‘scale and the role that organized dentistry, through its state and component so- 
cieties, can take in warding off undesirable programs. 


The Assembly will not present a uniform viewpoint since speakers were invited 
with a view to their ability to provide members with information which would 
lead to the formation of individual and personal opinions. 

Greater benefit will be obtained by those members who attend all of the sessions 
since the important survey of the problem will be the first topic under discussion. 
Following the formal paper of each speaker, there will be an interval for questions 
and discussion. 

The speakers on the Assembly program are : 


Dr. Lloyd Dodd, Decatur, Illinois, Member of the Council on Dental Health of 
the American Dental Association; Chairman of the Dental Health Education 
Committee of the Illinois State Dental Society. 

Mr. Melvin Dollar, Ann Arbor, Michigan, Resident Lecturer at the School of Public 
Health, University of Michigan, and former secretary of the Committee on 
Economics of the American Dental Association; co-author of “A Survey of 
Dental Needs of Adults in the United States.” 

Dr. Lon W. Morrey, Chicago, Director of the Bureau of Public Relations and Sec- 
retary of the Professional Relations Committee of the Council on Dental Health, 
American Dental Association. 

Dr. J. M. Wisan, Trenton, New Jersey, Dental Director, Department of Health, 
State of New Jersey. ; 

Dr. Allen O. Gruebbel, Executive Secretary of the Council on Dental Health of the 
American Dental Association and former Dental Director of the state of 
Missouri. 

Dr. Don Gullet, Toronto, Canada, Secretary of the Canadian Dental Association. 


Senator James E. Murray, junior Senator from the State of Montana, co-author of 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill and sponsor of many bills of dental and social 
interest. Senator Murray was the author of two bills to appropriate funds 
to the United States Public Health Service to intensify dental research and 
has been a longtime student of the dental and medical problems in this country. 
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Dental Insurance Economics 






A Study of the Dentist’s Everyday Insurance Problems 
By Tuomas J. Byrne, Jr., A.B., J.D. 


Article One 


Editor’s Note: This is the first of a 
series of five articles on insurance for 
the dentist. These have been written 
specifically for the Ituiwors DENTAL 
JournaL by Thomas J]. Byrne, Jr.; be- 
cause of his law degree, previous teach- 
ing experience in insurance and years in 
the insurance business, the author is par- 
ticularly competent to answer the many 
questions presented by the problems of 
insurance for the dentist. This first arti- 
cle discusses the relation of insurance to 
the hazard of premature death; also, 
how to judge the amount of insurance 
necessary, how the benefits should be 
made payable, and how to choose an in- 
surance company. Four other articles will 


follow. 


Of all the problems with which the 
dentist must wrestle almost daily, per- 
haps the most enigmatic to him is his 
insurance. Which of the forty-seven va- 
rieties should he carry? How much of 
each? Should he listen to each of the 
battalion of insurance salesmen that 
camp in his waiting room; or should he 
select one in whom he has faith and 
hope (if not charity) and ride with him 
until the man has proved himself an able 
pilot or an incompetent one? 


Analysis of Problems 


In this series of five articles, we will 
attempt to analyze from an impartial 
point of view the hazards with which the 
dentist is faced, the relative gravity of 
these hazards, and the feasibility or non- 
feasibility of covering them by insurance. 
The average dentist has no yardstick by 
which to judge which insurance is im- 
portant to him, and which is simply “nice 
to have.” So much insurance is sold 
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through high pressure sales methods in 
a perfect barrage of statistics and rosy 
promises and emotional true stories, that 
it is difficult to get an objective, com- 
monsense view of one’s personal insur- 
ance problem. Yet it is highly necessary 
that we do this, for there are few matters 
that affect more intimately our daily 
plan of life and our happiness in living. 


Hazards 


Premature Death Hazard.—In this ar- 
ticle we will speak of hazard number 
one—the possibility of a premature 
death. In succeeding articles we will dis- 
cuss (1) the problem of old age income, 
(2) the hazard of disablement, (3) auto- 
mobile hazards and (4) the lesser haz- 
ards of fire, burglary, employer’s liability 
and so on. 

Recently a man walked into my office 
and demanded insurance on his eye 
glasses. He was willing to pay a $5 
premium to insure his pince-nez, worth 
at most $25. I happened to know this 
man was carrying life insurance not 
nearly adequate to his needs, and that he 
had no bodily injury liability insurance 
on his car. This man’s whole philosophy 
of insurance was wrong. He was inter- 
ested in covering up on small losses, 
which might happen more frequently 
than the great losses, but which, if they 
do happen, entail no great expense. In 
other words, he was interested in foisting 
on the insurance company a_ burden 
which he could easily carry himself and 
was attempting to take on his shoulders 
the burden of the severe losses which 
no man can carry himself. 

The No. 1 Hazard—The number one 
hazard which, if it happens untimely, 
will be most tragic to most of us and 





























The latest mortality table prepared in 1941 shows: 

Age Death Per 1000 Expectancy in years % living to 65 
30 3.56 37.74 62.50 

40 6.18 29.25 65.42 

50 12.32 21.37 71.26 

60 26.59 14.50 85.26 

70 ' 9a 8.99 

80 131.85 5.06 

90 280.99 2.58 








entail the greatest financial loss, is pre- 
mature death. The money loss caused 
by a man’s early death can be figured 
only by multiplying his annual income by 
the number of years between his age at 
death and his retirement age. But since 
no man in any case can take with him 
into the Great Beyond any wealth, this 
money loss is not a loss to the man himself 
but to his dependents—persons who look 
to him for total or partial support. And 
if he has no dependents, he has normally 
no premature death hazard. This is not 
true, of course, if he is in debt and has 
scruples about leaving his creditors to 
“hold the bag”; or if he has nothing 
put aside and would feel ill-at-ease lying 
in a Potter’s Field. 


Life Insurance 


Moreover, life insurance is: the only 
way of meeting this hazard of prema- 
ture death. One cannot meet it by a 
systematic savings plan, for death is not 
a gentleman and he may be just boorish 
enough to tap us on the shoulder before 
our savings plan is well under way. 
Practically everyone admits this now. At 
one time there were many who ques- 
* tioned the advisability of life insurance 
on the ground that they could do better 
with the money themselves, but such 
persons are fewer these days. 

Lump Sums or Income?—Admitting, 
then, that life insurance is a virtual 
necessity for most of us, how much 
should we have and how should the 
death benefits be payable? Well, the 
benefits should be payable, in the vast 
bulk of cases, on the installment plan. 
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If the death benefits are not so payable, 
that is, where they are payable in cash, it 
is equivalent to dumping the proceeds 
of the policies, say $30,000, into the lap 
of the widow. with this remark: “This, 
Mary, is to last you and keep you the 
rest of your life. Out of it you must 
also clothe and feed and educate the 
youngsters until they are able to take 
care of themselves. Be careful that you 
do not lose it or squander it or outlive 
it, for this is all you will have from me.” 
To do this to a woman unskilled in in- 
vestment and business is a gross injustice 
to her, and is next to requiring the im- 
possible. The average man, although 
knowing something of the ways of the 
business world, would dislike extremely 
to be burdened with such responsibility. 
A woman seeking to invest and conserve 
$30,000 is a target for gold brick invest- 
ment sharks and a happy hunting ground 
for well-meaning but ignorant relatives. 
Any widow who can successfully invest 
large sums of money over a period of 
many years without loss of either princi- 
pal or interest is misplaced. She should 
be president of a bank or an investment 
house rather than a housewife and 
mother. 


Types of Payment 


The proceeds of life insurance may 
be paid in monthly installments payable 
as long as the widow lives, even though 
she should outlive the amount of insur- 
ance, and with a guarantee that monthly 
payments shall be made for at least ten 
years or twenty years. This is the man- 
ner in which insurance benefits payable 





in installments are generally arranged. 
There are other methods of paying ben- 
efits in installments. Your life insurance 
now in force may be arranged to be pay- 
able in any of these ways. Do not wait 
for your wife to decide on it after your 
death. Usually it is too late then, for the 
investment wizards and the hungry rela- 
tives are already, like the big bad wolf, 
beating on the door. 





Out of every 100 men who die: 

| leaves wealth 

2 leave comfort 
15 leave $2000.00 to $10,000.00 
82 leave no estate 











We left the question of “how much 
insurance” suspended in mid-air some 
paragraphs back. This issue, of course, 
is one determined by many factors, chief 
of which is the willingness of the insured 
to make sacrifices to pay premiums. Most 
of us can carry fairly adequate life in- 
surance if we are willing to knuckle 
under, and if necessary, reduce our scale 
of living to enable us to pay the premi- 
ums. 


Adequate Insurance 


What is adequate insurance? The sum 
of money which, when added to our 
other assets, should be sufficient to main- 
tain our dependents until their death in 
the case of adult dependents, or until 
their working age in the case of children. 
I do not mean that a man must carry 
enough life insurance so that the interest 
on his insurance (without eating into 
the principal) plus his other assets would 
be sufficient to keep the dependents. I 
mean that sufficient insurance should be 
carried to provide monthly installments 
which, when added to the other income 
of the dependents, would be sufficient to 
support them in a decent scale of living 
until they become self-supporting. 

Which Insurance Companies?—The 
next important problem is how to select 
a safe insurance company. To answer 
this question we must keep two general 
rules in mind: (a) patronize the large 
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companies, and (b) patronize those com- 
panies which are permitted by law to do 
business in the State of New York. By 
large companies I do not mean com- 
panies whose assets or amount of insur- 
ance in force look big to you when shown 
you by a salesman. By large companies 
I mean the largest companies, specifically 
the twenty or twenty-five largest com- 
panies, whether measured by assets or 
volume of insurance in force. When a 
salesman comes in to sell you life insur- 
ance, insist on his showing you the com- 
parative standing of the life insurance 
companies in regard to assets or amount 
of insurance in force, and if the com- 
pany is far down on the list, beware of 
it. This is not suggesting that there are 
not many small but sound life insurance 
companies. There are. But it is difficult 
for the layman to pick them out. The 
only safe way is to “ride with the big 
ones.” This principle of size guarantee- 
ing safety was exemplified in the 1933 
bank crisis in this country. Unquestion- 
ably our big banks were, as a class, in 
as bad financial shape as our small banks 
when the test occurred—that is, approxi- 
mately the same proportion of their 
assets were not liquid. Yet somehow a 
much larger percentage of the big banks 
came through the test without loss to de- 
positors. Their very size saved them; 
other banks came to the rescue, and the 
government was much more lenient to 
them in the matter of RFC loans than 
it was to the smaller banks. The rescue 
parties organized in behalf of small banks 
were few—and sparsely attended. So 
you can see, size is a factor in financial 
stability. 


State Supervision 


State Supervision.—But size alone does 
not warrant entire confidence in a life 
insurance company. A considerable fac- 
tor in the sound management of a life 
insurance company is the governmental 
supervision under which the company 
operates. Insurance companies operate 
under the supervision of the insurance 
departments of the various states in 
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which they are licensed to transact busi- 
ness. Most companies are licensed to 
transact business in a number of states. 
Now, New York State, being the one in 
which most life insurance is written, has 
developed excellent laws to insure the 
sound and honest management of life 
insurance companies. The insurance laws 
of the State of New York must be lived 
up to by every insurance company which 
transacts business in that state, whether 





Cause of death: 


Heart and circulatory 46%, 
Cancer 14% 
Nephritis 6% 


Accident and Homicides 6°, 
All other causes 28%, 











or not incorporated in that state, and 
whether or not its home office is in that 
state. If, therefore, a company is licensed 
in New York State, and a very large 
number of companies are licensed there, 
one may be fairly sure that its affairs 
are well supervised. 


New York Laws 


The New York laws begin by regulat- 
ing the incorporation of the insurance 
companies, requiring that the incorpora- 
tors deposit with the state authorities 
securities in a sufficient amount to pro- 
tect future policy-holders, thus guarding 
against the “promotion racket.” 

The laws also stipulate the type of 
investments in which insurance com- 
panies may put their money: first mort- 
gages on improved property worth at 
least twice the amount loaned thereon ; 
government, state and municipal securi- 
ties ; bonds and preferred stocks (secured 
by adequate collateral security) of solv- 
ent institutions which have earned at 
least 4 per cent on their capital in each 
of the five years immediately preceding 
the investment. These laws do not per- 
mit life insurance companies to invest in 
any common stocks. 

Annual Reports—Each insurance 
company is required to report annually 
to the New York Insurance Department 
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on its financial condition, including a 
complete schedule of its investments. 
The information so required is very 
complete. 

The laws set forth very definitely just 
what reserve -must be maintained by life 
insurance companies to insure that the 
company will be able to meet its obliga- 
tions in the future. 


Further Regulations 


In addition to the foregoing matters, 
the insurance laws regulate a number of 
less important aspects of the business. 
For instance, each policy form to be 
used by the company must be submitted 
first to the insurance commissioner for 
his approval. Then again the insurance 
laws regulate the amount of expenses 
which a company may incur per policy 
in force, including the amount of com- 
missions that may be paid to agents and 
other expenditures. These limitations 
are essential, for experience has shown 
that without governmental supervision 
in these matters, expenses of manage- 
ment in the form of high-salaried offi- 
cials, inefficient methods of doing busi- 
ness and ridiculously high commissions 
to agents, will have a tendency over a 
period of years to undermine the finan- 
cial stability of the institution. In the 
case of mutual companies, provision is 
also made in the laws for the distribu- 
tion of surplus in the form of dividends 
to policy holders and the exact method 
of such distribution to insure fairness. 
Finally, the laws provide that if the 
affairs of a company, despite all of the 
above precautions, become involved in. 
difficulties the insurance commissioner 
may take over the company for rehabili- 
tation, reorganization or liquidation. In 
choosing your life insurance company, 
therefore, you would do well to select 
one of the largest companies and one 
which is permitted to transact business 
in the State of New York. Other states 
of course have excellent insurance laws, 
but many of them are not so exacting as 
the New York laws. 

Certainly it is not necessary to stress 

(Continued on page 514) 
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COUNCIL ON DENTAL THERAPEUTICS AND ADVERTISING POLICY 


A peculiar situation has existed in the advertising pages of many state and com- 
ponent society journals over the past several years. These journals have accepted 
advertising of any sort just so long as the advertiser could pay for his space. High 
class publications in other fields, such as daily newspapers, fiction magazines, etc., 
have a strict advertising code which they adhere to; this should be the aim of the 
ethical dental periodical too. The dental profession expects such publications to 
cooperate with dentistry in refusing to sell space to such people as the dental labora- 
tories that advertise directly to the public—and the reputable newspapers and 
magazines do cooperate in this fashion. 

The American Dental Association has an excellent Council on Dental Thera- 
peutics composed of the following members: Harold S. Smith, Chairman; Paul 
J. Hanzlik, Vice Chairman; H. Berton McCauley; Charles Sheard; Milan A. 
Logan; Thomas J. Hill; Victor C. Myers; Edward C. Dobbs; F. D. Ostrander ; 
Arno B. Luckhardt; Harry Lyons; J. Howard Brown; L. Pierce Anthony, Ex- 
Officio ; Harry B. Pinney, Ex-Officio ; Donald A. Wallace, Secretary. 

This is the council that exposed such products as the acid tooth cleansing solu- 
tions formerly sold to dentists and the zinc oxide-eugenol combinations formerly 
marketed under fancy names at fancy prices, etc. Now, it is not logical for den- 
tistry to refuse to back up this council of learned men in their decision on other 
dental therapeutic products; it is not logical for an ethical dental periodical, rep- 
resenting a dental society or a group of private individuals, to accept copy for its 
advertising pages of products turned down by the Council on Dental Therapeutics 
of the American Dental Association. 

The claim is made by some journals that such advertising is their subsistence. 
The claim still does not make acceptance of such advertising right but only expe- 
dient. 

Actually a journal worth publishing, and all of them are, should be able to exist 
partially on advertising and partially on funds taken from the dues of the members 
of its supporting organization. It would seem that a journal with such an ad- 
vertising problem should go to its mother organization with the facts. Then, funds 
from the dues could be ear-marked for the publication. 

A partial answer to this ticklish problem may be the new advertising plan prom- 
ised by the American Dental Association. According to their plan, space in groups 
of dental journals would be sold to advertisers; this is a common procedure in 
other types of publications such as newspapers or supplements to newspapers. 


LEGISLATORS AND DENTAL LAWS 


If advice is wanted on a problem in chemistry the thinking man consults a chem- 
ist; if the advice needed is about the building of a new house the service of an 
architect is sought; for plans to build a bridge across a river a bridge engineer is 
hired. 

So, by logical thinking, we say that in dental matters, dentists and the organized 
dental society should be the consultant. Dentists should be best able to judge what 
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are good or bad dental procedures ; they should be competent to decide what kinds 
of dental service are best for the public health and welfare, and likewise, what 
kinds of dental service are inadequate or positively harmful. Now the time has 
come when dentistry must be consulted about some of its own governing laws. 

Illinois, with all other states, has certain laws relating to the practice of dentistry. 
These laws have been set up to protect the public health and welfare from un- 
scrupulous people and practices. As times, methods, materials, and dental scientific 
knowledge change, these laws need revision. 

At the present moment, in the interest of public health and welfare, the dentists 
of Illinois think that the Dental Practice Act of this state needs some few changes. 
To that end, the Public Policy Committee, John W. Green, Springfield, chairman, 
with the help of other interested dentists and consultants, is working out some pro- 
posed revisions in the Illinois Dental Practice Act. 

Naturally, such changes as are planned must be made in the form of a bill and 
presented to the state legislators. When the time comes in January for presentation 
of this bill in the state legislature, the dentists of Illinois hope that their representa- 
tives, the legislators, will heed their wishes and bring about the proposed changes. 


RELIEF FUND 


Within a short time all members of the American Dental Association will receive 
Relief Fund Christmas seals through the mail. This year the need for relief among 
dentists is just as great as other years, but, because a large number of our members 
are in service there will be fewer to carry the burden. 

Therefore, you are asked to contribute as generously and as promptly as possible. 
There is no need to go into the reasons for the Relief Fund, and the inestimable 
good it has done. It should be enough to say that this fund is dentistry’s own charity ; 
we give to others and should give at least a like amount to our own needy. 


THE SPUR 


It’s a shame to spur a willing horse or to needle an eager war bond buyer—but, 
remember that the 6th War Loan is on in November and December. Remember, 
that neither the European nor the Japanese wars are over yet; that the boys are 
still giving their lives; that the least we can do is to give a part of our earnings. 

Even if the European war is over in the near future we still have Japan to crack. 
From here on in it will cost almost twice as much to fight Japan alone, as it did until 
now to battle both Germany and Japan. Principal reasons for this are two: The 
distance involved as we get further and further from our supply source and also the 
more costly type of equipment now necessary. For example, according to figures 
released by the War Department the same amount of freight sent to the Pacific 
area costs 25 per cent more and it takes twice as many ships to move it as to the 
European theatre. Also, long range B-29’s cost $600,000 each, or twice the cost of 
the biggest previous bomber. Between D Day and July 30 we used 61,872,800 
gallons of high octane gasoline in the planes that bombed Europe. We would 
have used many more gallons to reach Japan’s targets from available bases, and 
each gallon would have cost thirty cents. 

So buy as many bonds as you can in this 6th War Loan drive. They are an 
excellent investment.—Wm. P. Schoen, Jr. 
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Health and fitness at 50 involve men- 
tal, nervous and emotional fitness for 
the job. This type of health is superior 
to physical fitness and the 50-year-older 
has every right to expect his doctor to 
help him achieve it. Despite the pub- 
licity and ballyhoo about preventive 
medicine and periodic health examina- 
tions the average man never consults 
his physician until he has to or is nagged 
into it by his wife. And then what 
does he get? If heart, blood pressure 
and kidneys are satisfactory, both patient 
and doctor are apt to feel that the job 
is done for another year. The patient 
goes home and tells his wife that he’s 
as sound as a nut; perhaps he smokes 
too much or needs a little exercise or 
even a vacation but that can wait. Diet 
suggestions are filed away for another 
year in the bureau drawer. The patient 
gets no incentive to “do something about 
it.” Furthermore, a man in his fifties 
should want to know, and should be 
told what his health probabilities are for 
the next ten or even twenty years. He 
should be told how he can avert trends 
of disease or deterioration which, inci- 
dentally, can be and should be pre- 
dicted by the doctor. He seldom talks 
over his worries and his fears and these 
may be more important to him than diet 
or exercise. In other words, health and 
fitness cannot be achieved by mere free- 
dom from actual disease. 


Duffer's Plea 


Dwindling manpower, machinery and 
gasoline may force many a U. S. golf 
club to close down this Fall for the du- 
ration. But one middle-aged addict who 
wants to prevent this is Walter Prichard 
Eaton of Yale, who says he has roamed 
over the fairways for nearly 50 years. 
(Which would seem to belie the middle- 
aged description). Professor Eaton haz- 
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arded a cure. 
of sheep,” says he, “they know that, 
already, in England and Scotland and, 
after all, that’s where the game origi- 


“All we do is buy a flock 


nated.” The Professor sees no reason 
why the mere hoof print of a sheep 
should spoil a lie. “Supposing the greens 
are too slow or too uneven to make per- 
fect putting possible? Supposing the ab- 
sence of rough gives the guy who slices 
as good a chance as the pro? My an- 
swer is that actually it wouldn’t make 
enough difference in the average golf 
score to be detected by a certified public 
accountant.” Well, perhaps the Profes- 
sor is right. Nobody’s putting was ever 
perfect even on the best of greens, not 
even Walter Travis, whose name will go 
down in history as a “putting fool.” 
Besides it’s the great majority, the duf- 
fers, who pay the bills so that some col- 
lege youngster can boast of doing that 
450 yard hole in 2, with a driver and a 
No. 7, and so the pros will give the 
course their reluctant approval and 
maybe agree to hold the Western Open 
there. There’s not so much fun in this 
golf game, anyway, as there was when 
the holes were shorter, and the game 
was simpler, and the player didn’t have 
to live a subterranean existence in sand 
traps. And now this is all to be given 
up because there are no men to rake 
the sand traps, man the power mower or 
manicure the greens. Well, — there 
wouldn’t be any gas for the power mow- 
ers even if men were available to run 
them. So, let’s have the sheep and maybe 
a shepherd or two and a few dogs and 
keep the courses going! 


Aerodynamics 


The bumblebee, according to aero- 
dynamic principles, cannot fly any more 
than a rabbit. Wind tunnel and labora- 
tory tests prove that the size, weight and 











shape of the critter’s body, in relation 
to his total wing spread, makes flying 
impossible. The bee, however, doesn’t 
seem to be aware of these shortcomings 
of his and stupidly goes right on flying. 
This poignant fable is told in a neat 
morale-building poster used on plant bul- 
letin boards at the General Motors Cor- 
poration. Apparently the corporation 
officials believe that an employee, seeing 
graphically how the bee overcomes such 
obstacles, will say to himself, “What’s a 
bee got that I haven’t got?” and forth- 
with step up his production. And if 
anyone wants a moral for this fable (ev- 
ery good fable should have a moral) it 
might run something like this: “If you 
want the pot to boil, you’ve got to light 
a fire under it!” 


Color Tales 


Tales of how sales always zoom as 
soon as the painters and decorators have 
checked out are always fascinating. Some 
interesting data have been collected on 
this subject, not the least interesting of 
which is a report that a leading Toledo 
department store, which in the past has 
always forbidden its salesgirls to wear 
anything but black, got itself a new per- 
sonnel manager whose first act was to 
permit the employees to wear any color 
they chose; tan, beige, blue or brown. 
It seems that the old esprit de corps that 
had been sadly missing immediately put 
in an appearance and the clerks went 
about their work with new vim and 
vigor. Elsewhere, a cafeteria more than 
doubled its salad sales by putting them 
on green rather than white plates. Egg 
dealers have discovered that white eggs 
sell best from blue lined cartons, whereas 
brown eggs get more nods when their 
containers are lined in white. As far 


back as 1928, when Alonzo Stagg was 
football coach at the University of Chi- 
cago (those were the days when Chi- 
cago had a football team, remember?) 
he got better gridiron results by fitting 
up a dressing room for his men to lounge 
and relax in . 


. . painted a soft restful 
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blue. He fixed up another room where 
he gave his fight talks, and there the 
motif was a stimulating red. A factory 
in New York repainted its office in light 
blue. Room temperature was kept at 
72° but the employees complained of 
the cold and still did when the heat was 
stepped up to 75°. Then someone be- 
thought himself to have the office re- 
decorated in yellow and then everybody 
was comfortable at the old 72°. A 
manufacturer of farm and garden tools 
reports that when he decided to put 
colored handles on his implements his 
sales curve reacted gratifyingly. First he 
used green paint and his sales increased 
10 per cent. Then he changed to blue 
and sales over the unpainted variety of 
handles increased 30 per cent. It was 
then he switched to red, however, that 
he got the biggest increase of all, 60 
per cent. The best story of all, though, 
is the one that has to do with a chain 
of American service stations in China, 
which were painted white but quickly 
had to be repainted. It seems that in 
China a building’s roof tiles designates 
its use. A yellow roof identifies a com- 
mercial building ; brown a civilian dwel- 
ling; green an official building, etc. But 
white is used only as a symbol of mourn- 
ing. 


Source 


The source of information from which 
these examples were gleaned, had noth- 
ing to offer about dental offices. The 
author could well have gone into that 
subject. First impressions are lasting 
impressions and when a patient opens 
the reception room door he or she, as the 
case may be, passes judgment on the 
character or at least the habits of the 
dentist. Soft colors, attractive pictures 
and plenty of light are some of the items 
that are painfully lacking in many dental 
offices. Coach Stagg would no doubt 
recommend his “soft restful blue” rather 
than his “fighting red” for reception 
rooms.—James H. Keith. 
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Affliction’s sons are brothers in distress ; 
A brother to relieve—how exquisite the bliss! 


—Robert Burns 


. Tradition hath it that there are six stages in getting drunk: jocose, amorous, 
bellicose, morose, lachrymose, and comatose. Almost anyone can endure the happy 
bibbler, to whom the world is bright and every man a friend ; and the amorous one 
can usually be kept in control with a few simple holds of jiu-jitsu tactfully em- 
ployed. The belligerents are somewhat worse to handle, the lachrymose and morose 
a trial more often than not, and the comatose—well, they’re a vegetable-grater on 
everyone’s nerves and patience. 

Your feathered friend has for some time known one of the greater and better 
drunks of this area, a fellow who wondrously combined the last four stages. Like 
Housman’s Shropshire lad, many’s the time that down in lovely muck he’d lain, 
happy till he rose again; and frequently you could find him in the gutter, casting a 
lacklustre eye up at the Big Dipper, and inquiring of the chance pigeons passing on 
the curb if there were any messages for him from home. Fifteen years is a long 
time, and at the rate of more than a quart a day, he must have consumed a helluva 
lot of booze. From simple and childlike beginnings—such as the rotgut and needled 
near-beer of prohibition days—he progressed rapidly, until some few years ago cer- 
tain subtle changes began to appear. The appetite vanished, the nights were sleep- 
less, the temper quickened and the’mind slowed down, the will weakened and the 
fingers shook. The agreeable opalescent fogs through which he had viewed the 
world swirled and darkened into damp mists and swamp miasmas. From the status 
of a controlled drinker, who merely looked forward to the usual week-end punctua- 
tion of his daily routine with a mild orgy, he stepped across the line into the dim 
and shuddery region of alcoholism. The morning eye-opener became a dreadful 
necessity, even when he had to loop a towel around his neck and draw the glass up 
to drink ; he measured the day by counting the time between snorts and the distance 
between taverns. In short, he experienced all of the symptoms so brilliantly described 
by Charles Jackson in his recent novel, The Lost Week-End.* 

We ran into each other not long ago, our paths not having crossed for a coupla 
years ; and as we strolled down the street, my steps quite naturally turned into the 
nearest bar—and he followed. “Double bourbon—neat,” I said ; “Ginger ale,” said 
he. I goggled at hearing that ; it was as if Superman had asked for a pair of knitting 
needles. 

Finally the story came out. He had been through everything: Manteno, several 
outhouses of theosophy, two “cures”, pledges, and psychiatrists—nothing worked. 
His life had got out of hand; he had been fired innumerable times in those months, 
and been involved in incidents increasingly unsavory and scandalous. Wholly by 
chance he had heard of Alcoholics Anonymous, a rapidly expanding organization of 
ex-clove-hunters ; he had investigated, and joined. He had a new via vitae ; he could 
be happy without being tight; and he had not slipped from his “program,” as he 
called it, for ten months. He was full of excitement and zeal about AA. 


*[Read it; it’s the most exciting tour de force of 1944 fiction!] 
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Alcoholics Anonymous, it seems, is a layman’s group, including every stratum of 
society, from the gas hounds of Skid Row to professional men: physicians, lawyers, 
engineers—and as you may have guessed—dentists! Founded ten years ago by two 
experienced elbow-benders on the tail end of a prolonged alcoholiday, its member- 
ship of reclaimed heisters now includes over ten thousand, and its chapters number 
over three hundred. Fifty per cent of those wanting to control themselves had done 


so; twenty-five per cent had a few relapses, but went on; and improvement—if not 
cure—was the reward for the rest. 


AA has twelve steps in its program, he told me, the first of which is a frank ad- 
mission that one is an alcoholic, and cannot govern his life any more than he can 
predict what will happen after he takes that first drink ; and the last of which is a 
kind of field-work, in which the renovated and dry-cleaned blossom-nose sallies forth 
to bring sobriety to those who want and need it, strengthening himself—incidentally 
—in so doing. He is not a crepehanging reformer in any sense, nor a windy evan- 
gelist; perhaps he still wants a drink, but realizing that in the past he frightfully 
abused his privileges, he resigns himself to a dry existence—only twenty-four hours 
long. The twenty-four’s add up eventually to weeks, months, and years. 


Between the first and last points lie three other main ones: (1) a belief in a power 
greater than himself—be it called intelligence, or beauty, or God or Zeus—and a 
willingness to leave to this power the ordering of the mess of garbage that his life 
has become; (2) the making of an extensive and minute investigation of his faults 
and weaknesses, and the confession of them to an AA member or other sympathetic 


person and finally, (3) the remedying of injustices to friends and relatives wherever 
possible and feasible. 


Somehow, AA succeeded where all other means failed. Its plan unravelled the 
twisted knots of the alcoholic mind better than could drugs and psychiatrists. It 
was not for my friend to say, he admitted, but from his point of view the basic cura- 
tive principle seemed to be largely one of group therapy. There were many among 
its membership who did not subscribe to all its steps, who even gagged at a belief 
in a guiding power—yet something happened to one’s way of thinking, and it 
gradually righted itself, as the saturated blood lost its alcohol and the off-center 
existence stopped wobbling and settled into a steady turning. 


He had tried, at first, to argue with himself and his new-found friends, to ration- 
alize and be convinced that he could take it or leave it; but he found himself a cul- 
de-sac. Everyone of them, he soon discovered, had gone through the same things 
he had; consequently, in them was none of the cold Olympian detachment of the 
doctors who had never known the hell of alcoholism. These men and women had 
suffered, had been ruined, and had recovered. He could not fool them, because 
they knew all the answers and tricks: hiding bottles in toilet water-boxes, under 
mattresses, or out the window on a string. As he had, they had lied, cheated, stolen, 
and injured others. They had guzzled for every conceivable excuse: because they 
had lost money, or made it; their wives or husbands didn’t understand them ; they 


felt tired, exhilarated; they wanted to be sociable, or to drown their sorrows in 
solitude. 


To end his tale, he compared himself to the little runaway boy who told his woes 
to an attentive and respectfully listening circle of monkeys in the jungle; after the 
detailing of each petty complaint, the monkeys nodded and solemnly said, “Ah yes 
...and then what?” 


“So,” said my friend, “the little boy finally felt foolish, and went home to his 
parents.” 
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Ohe President’ Page 


By Ned A. Arganbright, D.D.S. 


For all of those who attended the recent annual meeting of the American Dental 
Association in Chicago, there could be little doubt that one of the foremost topics 
of discussion was the need of devising an effective program for dental health in the 
very near future. The reports of the various councils and committees, as well as the 
discussion on the floor of the House of Delegates, indicated that more and more 
thought was being given to this matter which will have a definite influence on den- 
tists and dental practice. 

For two years now the Council on Dental Health of the American Dental Asso- 
ciation has been seriously engaged in developing both a mechanism and a program 
in connection with this problem. The mechanism will be developed through the 
establishment, in every community and in every state of the country, of a council on 
dental health. These councils, made up of dentists and others who know the prob- 
lems of a particular community or state, will then have an authoritative voice in the 
development of dental programs. Without these councils there can be little hope of 
a coordinated, powerful attack that will produce needed results. States and com- 
munities must realize that they must, to a large degree, solve these problems them- 
selves if they wish to avoid undesirable outside influences in their own affairs. 

The mere development of these councils, however, will not be productive unless 
the dentists who compose them and take part in their deliberations are familiar with 
the problems involved in a better distribution of dental care. These problems are 
many and complex but they can be solved by intelligent and unified action under 
the guidance and leadership of dentists themselves. 

In order to bring up-to-date information on these problems to members of the 
state society, the Illinois State Dental Society has joined with the Chicago Dental 
Society in the presentation of an All-Day Assembly on Dental Health Economics, 
in the Palmer House, Chicago, on November 15. Seven authoritative speakers will 
present a program that was designed to examine the most important issues of dental 
health programs. It is desirable to hear all of the talks on the program since they 
will bear a relation to one another, but it is not essential that this be done. 


The first talk will start at 9:30 a.m., the afternoon session at 2 p.m., and the 
evening session at 8 p.m. There will be no charge for the Assembly and presentation 
of your 1944 membership card will admit you. Reservations for hotel rooms, when 
these are necessary, should be made directly with the Palmer House or the hotel of 
your choice. 


Dr. Lloyd Dodd, who is a member of the Council on Dental Health and also 
chairman of our own Committee on Dental Health Education, will discuss the 
historical aspects of the problem. Other speakers will be Melvin Dollar, School of 
Public Health, University of Michigan; Dr. Lon W. Morrey and Allen O. Gruebbel, 
of the American Dental Association ; Dr. J. M. Wisan, State Dental Director of the 
State of New Jersey; Dr. Don Gullett, Secretary of the Canadian Dental Associa- 
tion; and Senator James E. Murray, co-author of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill. 

I am sure that it will be beneficial to all members of the state society to attend this 
refresher course. It can not help but provide important data on which everyone can 
decide for himself and form his own opinion on socio-economic problems. The state 
society is glad of another opportunity to serve its members so that they, in turn, 
can be of service to the public. 
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In 1865, when the organization of the 
Illinois State Dental Society was ac- 
complished, this area was a part of the 
Northern District remaining as such un- 
til the reorganization in 1905. The Iowa 
State Dental Society predated the Illinois 
society and because of the close com- 
munity association with Davenport, 
Iowa, much of the activities were more 
of a local character. 

When rail transportation was com- 
pleted to Rock Island, it became one of 
the gateways to the west and with 
other cities along the western border of 
Illinois took ‘its part in the development 
of the state. 

The period from 1865 to 1905 is best 
told in the story associated with the 
lives of the pioneers in dentistry in this 
locality. 

It is hard for the present generation, 
surrounded with what we term necessi- 
ties, to visualize the handicaps these 
men practiced under. Utilities, instru- 
ments and equipment were all crude or 
absent. The personal initiative factor 
in each was called upon to perform .at 
top effort and that it did so is part of 
the history of these men. The element 
of mystery was present in the minds of 
the laity, and quackery flourished to 
the extent that honest endeavor was 
criticized. To these men who were 
sound Christian citizens belongs the 
credit of pioneering in a field, the 
course of which was uncharted. 

The meager records of Dr. A. J. Har- 
ris, one of Rock Island’s pioneers, are 
centered mainly in the story involving 
Dr. William T. Magill. It, however, is 


to be assumed that Dr. Harris was en- - 


dowed with many fine qualities since 
Dr. Magill chose him to serve as his 
preceptor. Many of the fine traits Dr. 
Magill possessed must have had their 
inception during the seven years that 


Component Histories 
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ll. Rock Island 


they were associated together. Dr. Har- 
ris, after disposing of his office to Dr. 
Magill in 1864, moved to Chicago. 

William T. Magill was born Novem- 
ber 17, 1831, in Solebury, Buck County, 
Pennsylvania, making him the oldest of 
the men who are subjects of this sketch. 
He lived on a farm with his parents and 
attended the common schools of that 
vicinity and the Friends’ Academy at 
Wrightstown, Pennsylvania. At seven- 
teen, he left home to serve as an appren- 
tice carpenter. Later, he taught school 
for two winters and was a contractor 
and builder until 1855. In 1856, he 
came to Rock Island, living in Daven- 
port. In 1857, he entered the office of 
Dr. Harris to take up the study of den- 
tistry. After seven years, he succeeded to 
the office of Dr. Harris. Dr. Magill was 
married in 1859 to Martha L. Newton, 
a daughter of one of Rock Island’s 
pioneer physicians. There were two 
children, a son who died in infancy, and 
a daughter, later Mrs. George Pardee, 
with whom Dr. Magill lived after his 
retirement from practice. His removal 
to Watsonville, California, culminated a 
successful professional career and en- 
abled him to enjoy the apple orchard 
that he had planted in 1893. 

As a citizen, Dr. Magill was active 
and influential, serving as a steward and 
trustee in the Methodist church and 
holding membership in the Odd Fellow 
and Masonic fraternities. The close prox- 
imity of Iowa and the fact that Iowa 
had a state dental organization which 
antedated Illinois found Dr. Magill as 
an active Iowa member from 1864 to 
1871 and in which organization he held 
an honorary membership. In 1871 he 
joined the Illinois State Dental Society 
and thereafter held continuous mem- 
bership. In 1873 he perfected a rubber 
dam holder which he gave to the pro- 





fession. Dr. Magill’s dental activities 
locally and in the state led from various 
committee assignments to the  vice- 
presidency of the state society in 1882 


and in 1887, he was elected president. 


The impetus towards Illinois’ first dental 
legislation was started at the annual 
meeting held in Rock Island in 1881 and 
success was attained in the next general 
assembly. Dr. Magill died February 5, 
1922, following a fall, at the age of 
ninety years. The body was returned to 
Rock Island for internment beside his 
wife. 


Elijah B. David was born in Ontario 
County, New York, June 8, 1835. His 
parents moved to Grass Lake, Michigan, 
in 1838 and here he grew to manhood, 
receiving his education in the local 
schools and at Albion College. Dr. David 
served his preceptorship in the office of 
Dr. Dean, a well-known Albion dentist. 
In 1858 his health declined and he came 
to Illinois, settling on a farm in Rich- 
land Grove township in Mercer County. 

On August 16, 1861 he enlisted in the 
goth Illinois Volunteer Infantry and 
soon became sergeant of Company A. He 
was commissioned a second lieutenant, 
February 15, 1862, and for meritorius 
conduct at Ford Donaldson was made a 
first lieutenant, April 22, 1862. On Sep- 
tember 3, 1862 he was promoted to cap- 
tain and served in that capacity until 
his honorable discharge from the service 
October 27, 1864, at Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee. Evidently his rapid promotion 
indicated his fine ability to handle the 
men who served under him. Following 
his return from the service, he lived in 
New Windsor until he moved to Aledo 
in 1873 to resume the practice of den- 
tistry and to become a member of the 
state society at this time. 

On September 1, 1862, two days be- 
fore he was promoted to captain, he 
married Elizabeth Woodhams. Mrs. Da- 
vid passed away November 25, 1905. To 
this union, four children were born. 
Dr. G. L. David, of Aledo, a son, is an 
active member of our society. 


Dr. David was not only interested in 
dentistry but took an active part in local 
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activities and was deeply interested in the 
problems of the farmer. His efforts and 
encouragement for the advancement of 
agriculture was widely known and he 
was always ready to serve in any way any 
interest which would raise the quality 
and character of good farming and stock 
raising. He served as a member of the 
state board of agriculture for thirty 
years, for twelve of which he was auditor 
for the board. For ten years he was sec- 
retary of the Mercer County Fair Asso- 
ciation which has been regarded as a 
landmark in this area. As a member of 
the state board of agriculture, he was a 
delegate from this board to the National 
Livestock Association and was made sec- 
retary of the latter. He was chosen 
chairman of the committee which in- 
augurated Old Soldiers’ Day at the IIli- 
nois state fair and represented the 14th 
congressional district as a commissioner 
of the World’s fair at Chicago in 1893. 
He was also chairman of the horticul- 
tural committee which planned the ex- 
hibit at the fair. ‘Later, he served as one 
of the auditors of the Illinois commission 
of the exposition. 

Dr. David servéd his society, both lo- 
cal and state, in many committee assign- 
ments, was a member of the Executive 
Council, served as librarian in 1877 and 
1878 and was vice-president in 1897. Dr. 
David died January 3, 1918 at the age 
of eighty-three and was buried in Hope- 
well cemetery. 

Certainly an active career which 
should be an inspiration to all of us. 

Robert H. Antes was born July 9, 
1837, at Canadargina, New York, one 
of twin brothers. His entire life rotated 
around this close association, his brother 
Henry T. Antes following a career in 
medicine and Robert following dentistry. 
Dr. Antes, after local schooling, attended 
Williams College and then took up the 
study of dentistry at the Pennsylvania 
College of Dental Surgery, graduating in 
1863. He came to Geneseo, Illinois, that 
same year, associating with his brother. 
In 1864, he married Helen Pratt, of Li- 
vonia, New York. They had no children. 


Dr. Antes was generous and public 




















spirited and made every effort to sup- 
port any movement for the betterment 
of his community. One of his many pet 
activities was athletics, especially base- 
ball. Together with his brother he would 
travel to any ball game within reach. 

He possessed an artistic mind and 
spent much time in painting canvas with 
marked ability. He was active in church 
work, serving for more than forty years 
as one of the ushers at the First Congre- 
gational church. As was usual in those 
days, much had to be done by individual 
effort in the way of instruments for cer- 
tain conditions and Dr. Antes was equal 
to the task. He designed and patented 
several instruments, among which was 
the well known Antes Anatomical Arti- 
culator, later known as the Antes-Lewis 
Anatomical Articulator, made and sold 
by, the Buffalo Dental Manufacturing 
Company. It was created to conform to 
the requirements as set forth by the late 
Dr. W. G. A. Bonwell. He also patented 
a mechanical gold mallet to replace the 
hand malleting of gold. He joined the 
local and state society in 1873, and was a 
life member of the state society at the 
time of his death January 7, 1911. 

If we will but pause to measure the 
influence these men have sowed that we 
may reap a greater professional reward, 
it not only encourages those now in prac- 
tice but it also justifies the ideals of 
those founders we honor. Their dreams 
of a greater profession were not idle 
gestures but realities which have been 





cleared by greater knowledge and skill. 

In 1905 when the reorganization of 
the state society was approved and new 
districts chosen first by counties and later 
by groups of counties the following men 
played important parts in this plan: 
H. G. Trent and R. M. Pearce, of Rock 
Island, J. W. Gleusing, of Moline, G. L. 
David, of Aledo, all of whom were 
members prior to 1905. 

In the group plan, Rock Island, Mer- 
cer and Henry counties were merged 
and remained so until it was deetned 
wise to alter the boundaries to provide 
convenience in transportation for some 
areas. The southern portion of Henry 
county was released to Stark county and 
the western tip of Mercer county was 
released to Warren county. 

At the time of reorganization, this 
district had fifty-five men of whom 
twelve were members of the state society 
and sixteen were members of the local 
society. At present, the membership is 
sixty-six, seventeen of whom are serv- 
ing in the armed forces. 

As we emerge from the present con- 
flict with all the changes that will fol- 
low for all the world, we are confident 
that the younger men who have had a 
part in this wide activity will better serve 
their profession and humanity. Their 
broadened view and the experience will 
do much to perpetuate the spirit of those 
pioneers whose vision and good judg- 
ment paved the way for us.—Ben H. 
Sherrard. 


ill. G. V. Black 


The first dental society in Springfield 
was organized in 1899 and was called 
the Springfield Dental Association. The 
records of the earlier meetings have not 
been preserved so there is no list of the 
first officers. However, the following 
group includes the names of the dentists 
most active in organizing the society: 

George Henderson, Grafton Munroe, 
E. F. Hazell, O. L. Frazee, George 
Weakly, R. G. Hunn, B. Smith, K. B. 
Davis, Edmund Lambert and L. E. 
Wood. 
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The population of Springfield at this 
time was 42,000 and there were about 
thirty dentists. Included among these 
were : George O’Hara, S. Babcock, Mark 
Patton, Jennie Spurier, Grafton Munroe, 
Nella Lambert, Edmund Lambert, Al- 
fred Lambert, Ezra Hazell, O. L. Frazee, 
George Weakly, Edward Wall, George 
Carruthers, Edward Kartack, A. P. and 
Charles Condon, K. B. and A. C. Davis, 
G. B. Christman, R. G. Hunn, George 
Henderson, Benjamin Smith, Louis 
Wood, James Watts, French, Scott and 





Phelps. 

The Springfield Dental Association 
met once each month at the office of one 
of the members. The members also fre- 
quently visited nearby towns where some 
outstanding dentist presented a paper. 
Members of the Sangamon County Med- 
ical Society would appear on the pro- 
grams of the Springfield Dental Asso- 
ciation at which time a paper on a timely 
subject of interest to both professions 
would be presented. 

Besides the meetings of the dental 
society, the members came in contact 
with each other frequently at the sample 
rooms of the dental salesmen, at which 
times the merits and demerits of various 
dental appliances and preparations were 
frankly discussed, and also different tech- 
niques, and dental ethics. These in- 
formal meetings were very profitable. 

There were no specialists in dentistry 
at the time of the formation of the 
Springfield Dental Association, but each 
dentist was called upon to perform all 


the various operations that are now fre- 
quently referred to specialists, and need- 
less to say, at that time each dentist 
was his own laboratory. 

The Springfield Dental Association 
became a component part of the Illinois 
State Dental Society in 1905, under the 
name of the Sangamon-Menard County 
Dental Society, with Edmund Lambert, 
president, and Ezra Hazell, secretary. 

In 1933 the Sangamon-Menard Coun- 
ty Dental Society was merged with the 
G. V. Black District Dental Society 
and assumed the name of the G. V. 
Black District Dental Society in honor 
of Dr. G. V. Black. This enlarged the 
society and meetings are held regularly 
once a month throughout the year 
except the months of July, August, and 
September. The society is one of the 
largest components in downstate Illinois. 

The present officers of the component 
are George Thoma, president, and C. F. 
Deatherage, secretary —T. P. Donelan 
and Albert E. Converse. 


IV. Wabash River 


The Wabash River Section of the 
Illinois State Dental Society was 
founded on November 23, 1904 at Olney, 
Illinois. 

There were fourteen invited guests 
present. J. S. Wright, of Olney, acted 
as temporary president, and J. M. 
Stephens, of Robinson, acted as tempo- 
rary secretary. 

Arthur D. Black, of Chicago, was in- 
troduced and gave a very nice and in- 
structive talk on society work in general. 
He then read the constitution and by- 
laws of the state organization. 

Wabash River Section of the Illinois 
State Dental Society was the name se- 
lected for the society. 

There were two meetings yearly and 
the dues were $4.00 per year. The first 
officers were: president, J. S. Wright, 
Olney; vice-president, C. M. Meade, 
Carmi; secretary, J. M. Stephens, Robin- 
son; treasurer, W. H. Brosman, Albion ; 
librarian, Walter Hopkinson, Olney. 


There were twenty-nine charter mem- 
bers of the society and twenty-four of 
those charter members are still living. 
Six are still members of the society. 

In 1912 the society joined the Ameri- 
can Dental Association through the state 
society. The dues were raised accordingly 
to $5. 

In 1921 the president appointed an 
educational committee, one member 
from each county to meet at Mt. Carmel 
to organize a study club. 

The Wabash River Section Dental So- 
ciety was about 50 per cent in attendance 
at the state meeting held in Decatur in 
1923. This was a higher percentage than 
that of any other district with the excep- 
tion of the district in which the meeting 
was held. 

From 1926 to 1933 the society was 
inactive, then in 1934 it became active 
again with the following officers: presi- 
dent, E. N. Henderson, Albion; vice- 
president, B. W. Griffy, Oblong; secre- 
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tary and treasurer, C. K. Shannon, Mt. 
Carmel. 

In 1943, because of the tire and gaso- 
line shortage, it was decided to hold all 
meetings at Olney for the duration of 
the war. This decision was made be- 
cause that town is more centrally located 
for all members of the society. 


The present membership of the society 
is forty-two with eight life members and 
fourteen members in the military service. 

The present officers of the society are 
as follows: president, M. C. Powell, 
Flora; vice-president, L. E. McGahey, 
Palestine ; secretary and treasurer, H. W. 
Kinney, Robinson.—H. W. Kinney. 


V. Fox River Valley 


In 1905, when frock coats, high col- 
lars and bow ties were considered the 
proper insignia of the dental profession, 
the Illinois State Dental Society decided 
to organize its members into districts, 
as component societies of the state and 
American Dental Association. 

Arthur D. Black was appointed chair- 
man of the state society reorganization 
committee which nominated a member 
in each district to call a meeting for 
organization. Gail B. Elliott, of Elgin, 
was chosen chairman of the Fox River 
Valley district and in the fall of 1905 
he called a meeting of the Valley den- 
tists to be held in Elgin in the Spurling 
block. 

During the course of this meeting 
criticism was expressed by several of 
those present as to whether the new or- 
ganization would conflict with 
Northern Illinois Society. Time has dis- 
pensed with these early doubts, and has 
proven that the Valley organization has 
always worked with the larger society 
with the utmost of cooperation. 

At the first meeting permanent officers 
and committees were appointed by Dr. 
Elliott, who was elected first president 
with C. W. Cox, of Batavia, as vice- 
president, and C. A. Patterson, of Genoa, 
as secretary-treasurer. 

The early membership roster con- 
tained names of such Elgin dentists as 
the late C. J. Underwood, O. A. Chap- 
pell, A. L. Stone, and C. T. Dahlin, and 
G. B. Elliott, who is still in active prac- 
tice. From Batavia, F. E. Downs and 
G. O. Kerfoot ; St. Charles, C. L. Smith 
and Fred Miller ; from Aurora, Sills, Lo- 


the - 


gan, Emigh, Courier and Turner. Many 
of the above served as officers in the 
early days of the society. 

Meetings were held once a month in 
churches, school houses and restaurants. 

Some of the early clinicians were 
G. V. Black and Arthur D. Black, and 
Truman Brophy, Walter Dittmar, Elgin 
MaWhinney, F. E. Roach and John 
Buckley, who held their clinics before 
an attendance of from forty to sixty 
members. 

In later years a more central and 
permanent location was decided upon, 
and arrangements were made with the 
Hotel Baker in St. Charles where the 
society meets the third’ Wednesday of 
each month. In June, July and August, 
golf meetings are supplemented. 

New officers for 1944 and 1945 were 
installed at the May meeting as follows : 
President, C. B. Freeman, Aurora; vice- 
president, R. J. Fanning, Naperville; 
secretary-treasurer, George B. Atchison, 
Elgin. 

The Fox River Valley Dental Society 
embraces the districts of DeKalb, Kane, 
eastern half of McHenry and Kendall 
counties, including several members from 
the western edge of DuPage county. 

The 1944 roster of 123 names in- 
cludes twelve life members and twenty- 
one members serving their country as 
commissioned officers. A number of the 
latter are serving with the armed forces 
in overseas theaters.—George B. Atchi- 
son, secretary.* 


*Note: I am greatly indebted to Dr. Gail B. Elliott 
for data furnished in connection with the early his- 
tory of the society. 
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A.D.A. Shots 


The following brief account is an off the record story of people 
and events at the A.D.A. meeting just past, Stevens hotel, Chicago, 
Oct. 16-18, 1944. On the Sunday preceding the actual meeting, many 
committees and associated organizations held gatherings. Among 
these was the all-day conference of the State Society Officers to which 
the editors were invited this year. When you assemble a large group 
of state officers and editors in one room almost anything can happen. 
However, the concussion potential was more of a potential than an 
actuality. One subject, that of the advertising standards of state 
journals, which had latent explosive possibilities, never exploded.* 
(Many state journals have been accepting advertising matter on 
products which have been turned down by the A.D.A. Council on 
Dental Therapeutics.) When this part of the program arrived that 
affable big Texan, Willard Ogle, chairman of this section of the 
State Officers’ Conference, made a public confession, said his journal 
would do better in the future on acceptance of advertising of products 
condemned by the Council on Dental Therapeutics, and everything 
was sweetness and light once more. Willard handled this ticklish 
matter in an open, sensible way and is to be congratulated. Inciden- 
tally Willard looks fine since he took over the secretary-treasurership 
of the Texas society on a full time basis.; but it didn’t do anything 
for his high forehead. . . . We tried to locate J. P. Schoen, treasurer 
of the Iowa State Dental society, but missed him. . . . LeRoy M. 
Ennis, the little fellow from Pennsylvania, was a bit hoarse ; he blamed 
his voice on a trip to Chicago’s north side the previous night; he is 
an authority on the Junior A.D.A. membership. . . . Our Jim Ma- 
honey, perennial chairman of the Illinois membership committee, 
was appointed a member of the A.D.A. Membership Committee to 
replace L. H. Jacob. Jim still wants to know: “Who is this bird 
Philip Sparrow?” He thinks Phil is doing a good job each month 
in our journal. . . . Our Secretary Jacob gave a swell talk on “The 
Problem of Life Memberships for State Societies.” 

Abram Cohen, editor of the Pennsylvania State Journal is in favor 
of correcting the advertising acceptance habits of state journals; 
incidentally Pennsylvania has always heeded the wishes of the Council 
on Dental Therapeutics of the A.D.A. . . . Ben Sherrard, a past presi- 
dent of Illinois, thinks that Jim Keith is the best thing in state 
dental journalism today—so an orchid to Jimmy; . . . of technical 
interest is the fact that Ben is normally left handed but operates 
right handed as does the writer’s brother, Paul Schoen, for the U.S.A. 
... Hamilton B. G. Robinson has a list of health and scientific 
exhibits which are available to local and state societies... . E. M. 
Wise, Secretary of the Oklahoma State Dental Society, has his dental 
society office in his basement but has trouble finding the time to get 


*See Editorial, page 494 this issue. 
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into the basement. . . . The navy has streamlined Frank Farrell, who 
looks swell in blue; incidentally they have done the same for More- 
land Emmerson and his “figger” ; Moreland flew in from San Diego 


for the meeting. . . . A. G. Orendorf’s MeLean County Dental So- 
ciety had a talk on “Snake Venom” recently ; we could make an ap- 
propriate remark but will refrain. . . . Bob McNulty, former treasurer 


and now president-elect of Illinois, suggested that it would help the 
pecuniary resources of the state dental society if the Illinois delegates 
donated their services this year—which they did. . . . as usual Tarpley 
and Acton were seen together quite a bit at the meeting. : . . Mike De 
Rose and Jerry Wilher settled some heavy problems at the Illinois 
Delegation breakfast over coffee and rolls. 

Many familiar faces from all over the country were seen at the 
House of Delegates meetings: the snowy-haired Marcus Ward, former 
dean of Michigan, appeared before the house several times; Tench, 
of New York, famed as an opponent of the oral hygienist movement, 
attended all meetings;. G. Walter Dittmar, a past president of the 
A.D.A., sat in on several sessions and enjoyed them immensely. 

Ray Wells did a good job of conducting, especially in the later 
sessions when the going was on thin ice and the parliamentary pro- 
cedure became a little gummed up. Phil Adams, who carries his 
Roberts Rules of Order in his hip pocket, popped up frequently and 
helpfully with the exact rule to cover the occasion. At one time, 
when the Pinney or Gruebbel for secretary argument went into the 
home stretch and the floor was a little out of control, Ray announced 
blandly into the “mike,” “This is getting very interesting; I’m glad I 
came today.”. . . King, of Omaha, original Local Arrangements chair- 
man for the A.D.A. meeting in Nebraska, presented a beautiful gavel 
to President Wells; he quietly and diplomatically slid over the meet- 
ing removal from Omaha to Chicago. . . . John Hollister, still new 
but not uninitiated at the job of A.D.A. executive secretary, counted 
the house occasionally from the balcony; he hasn’t lost any more 
hair with the new job; John is going into four colors in the A.D.A. 
Journal in January—how about some movie stars on the cover, John. 
. . . Harold Hillenbrand, new editor of the Journal of the A.D.A., 
sat in on all of the house meetings; Hal was elected to his new job 
by a unanimous vote of the trustees. 

How would you like to have Roscoe Volland, longtime treasurer 
of the A.D.A., handle your personal finances? There is a sharp fellow 
when it comes to investments. Total A.D.A. assets now are $1,715,000, 
an increase of $140,960 over last year—not bad. The market value 
of association securities as of June 30 was $125,000 above cost— 
also not bad . . . that talkative Irishman with the Boston accent who 
spoke occasionally from the floor was Burke of Washington State ; 
he and Wood River Mahoney were exposed to Georgetown U to- 
gether. . . . Holmes C. Burt had in tow a fellow named Hurt, but 
luckily Hurt was not a dentist. 

At the second session Maj. Albert J. Stowe gave a talk on getting 
people to keep their mouths shut for war security; he doesn’t know 








dentists, or maybe he does. . . . The Council on Dental Health of the 
A.D.A. is doing a constructive piece of work which should go a long 
way toward offsetting the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill; they are 
working on definite proposals for the dental health of this country. 
Hunt, of Nebraska, introduced a revision of the original eight Associa- 
tion principles. Leo Schoeny, of New Orleans, told of a proposed 
prepayment plan for dental work, to be tried in some small com- 
munity; the idea sounds very good. . . . According to the National 
Board of Dental Examiners most flunks were incurred in their ex- 
aminations in the subjects of Anatomy, Histology and Bacteriology. 
This year 102 candidates took the National Board examinations; 
this brought the total up to 1,036 examined to date. . . . Tim Hard- 
grove, of Wisconsin, appeared before the house several times. . . . At 
the editors’ luncheon yours truly sat side of Dr. Grace Spalding who 
looked very nice in a blue dress; Dr. Gies was at the same table as 
was Humiston, of Iowa, Charley Freeman, dean of Northwestern Den- 
tal School, and Davis, of Michigan. After the luncheon the case 
for and against acceptance by state journals of only those therapeutic 
products acceptable to the Council on Dental Therapeutics, was 
argued ; things became quite hot for a time. 

At the third session Vice President Holly Jarvis presided during 
the time of the reading of the officers’ reports. He did a good job 
“hearing no objections,” and counting the ayes above the noes when 
it would speed things up a bit. . . . Sterling Mead, of Washington, was 
unanimously elected President-Elect of the A.D.A. Sterling is a 
native of Kansas, has a home in Florida, and practices oral surgery 
in Washington, D. C. Ned Arganbright, president of the Illinois 
State Dental Society, nominated Co-Chairman King of Omaha as 
First Vice-President and he was elected unanimously. Hunt, of Ne- 
braska, nominated Co-Chairman Bill McNeil as Second Vice President, 
and he was elected unanimously. . . . Harry Pinney, A.D.A. secretary 
for the last seventeen years, was reelected over Allen O. Gruebbel 
after a ruckus and some badgering back and forth on the floor of 
the house as to the proper procedure for putting his name in nomi- 
nation. . . . one of the peculiarities of the A.D.A. governing system 
showed up in the election of a trustee from the eighth district, IIli- 
nois. In private meeting the Illinois delegation voted to elect Harold 
Oppice as their trustee from Illinois; the vote was Oppice 19, Miller 
6. Because the delegation vote was not unanimous the A.D.A. 
rules say that the names must be submitted to the whole House of 
Delegates for a vote; when this was done Oppice was declared 
elected. . . . John Bowman, convention manager of the Stevens ho- 
tel, did his usual competent job; it was like old times to be back at 
the Stevens with lots of elevators, and an art exhibit in the third 
floor corridor. . . . Donald A. Wallace, secretary of the Council on 
Dental Therapeutics, says that many of the state and local journals 
are seeing the light on printing advertising of only such therapeutic 
products as are acceptable to the Council.—W. P. S., Jr. 
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WILLIAM |. McNEIL MADE 
VICE-PRES. OF A.D.A. 


William I. McNeil, Chicago, former 
president of the Illinois State Dental 
Society, was elected Second Vice-Presi- 
dent of the American Dental Association 
at the recent House of Delegates meeting 
in Chicago October 16, 17 and 18. Dr. 
McNeil, who was co-chairman of the 
A.D.A. meeting, has long been active 
in local and national dental society af- 
fairs. Recently, after several difficult 
years, he resigned as chairman of the 
Procurement and Assignment Service for 
Dentists in Illinois. This great honor 
comes as a just reward for his years of 
duty to organized dentistry. 


HARRY B. PINNEY 
REELECTED SECRETARY 


Harry B. Pinney, of Chicago, life mem- 
ber of the Illinois State Dental Society 
and Secretary of the American Dental 
Association for the past 17 years, was 
reelected to that office. This action took 
place at the recent House of Delegates 
meeting of the A.D.A. October 16-17-18, 
at the Stevens hotel, Chicago. 


ILLINOIS LOAN 
QUOTA SET 


Illinois’ quota in the forthcoming sixth 
war loan drive has been set at: $1,034,- 
000,000, and Chicago and Cook county 
will be called upon to raise $836,160,000, 
it was announced yesterday. 

The state quota for individuals is 351 
million dollars, and for E bonds, 174 
million dollars. In Chicago and Cook 
county, the individual goal is $235,596,- 
ooo, and that for E bonds $106,666,000. 
The drive opens Nov. 20, and closes 
Dec. 16, but all E, F, and G bonds and 
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series C notes bought between Nov. 1 
and Dec. 31 are counted as purchases. 

Cook county war bond sales in Sep- 
tember totaled $34,281,034, or 113.9 per 
cent of the goal of $30,096,800. Charles 
Luckman, president of a tooth paste 
company, was named chairman of the 
Chicago and Cook county loan publicity 
committee. Hugh Davis, advertising 
firm executive, was named vice chair- 
man, Francis M. Knight, drive chair- 
man, announced. Members of the com- 
mittee are Frank Schreiber, manager of 
radio station W-G-N; John Whedon, 
advertising firm official, and James T. 
Kolbert, Jack McDonald, Jake Waible, 
William H. Kester, Joe Hicks, and Na- 
than Jacobs, all in public relations posi- 
tions. 


SOCIETY YEAR ENDS 
DECEMBER 31, 1944 


Members of the Illinois State Dental 
Society are reminded that the society 
year ends December 31, 1944. All 
dues for the coming year are due at this 
time. To avoid a lapse in membership 
with subsequent lapse in the continuity 
of the various society publications re- 
ceived the office of the Secretary 
asks that all dues be_ remitted 
promptly upon receipt of the bill. Make 
checks payable to Dr. L. H. Jacob, 
Secretary, [Illinois State Dental So- 
ciety, 634 Jefferson Bldg., Peoria 2, 
Illinois. 


FLUORINE EXPERIMENT 
IN NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


Dental history is in the making as the 
attention of the nation is centered on 
two New York communities which are 
engaged in a mass demonstration to test 
the theory that a minute amount of 








fluorine in drinking water is the way 
to banish tooth decay. 

Kingston, N. Y., will be the town with 
toothaches. Newburgh, also on the Hud- 
son river, will be the lucky one without 
if the experiment is a successful one. 

The battle against dental caries in the 
New York towns has been given nation- 
wide publicity and the August 13 issue 
of Science Service, weekly science page 
syndicated to hundreds of newspapers, 
devoted a five column feature to a de- 
tail report of the experiment. 

Fluorine, chemical sister of the chlor- 
ine that many communities put into their 
drinking water to purify it, has been in 
dental headlines on many occasions. As 
more and more evidence began piling 
up to show that a small amount of fluor- 
ine in the drinking water protected teeth 
from decay, many thought something 
should be done about it. 

The New York State Department of 
Health decided it would do something 
about it. So, under the direction of Dr. 
David B. Ast it is staging a long range 
demonstration which may prove con- 
clusively the practicability of mass protec- 
tion against tooth decay by the simple 
measure of adding a little fluorine to 
public drinking water. 

Newburgh, a town of 30,000 popula- 
tion, already has some o0.#2 parts per 
million of fluorine in its water. To the 
three million gallons of water the city 
uses daily will be added about 45 pounds 
of fluoride salt. This will bring one part 
per million of fluorine in the water as 
it flows from every tap and faucet in 
Newburgh. 


Newburgh’s five to 12-year-old chil- 
dren for the next 10 years will have 
their teeth examined every year in the 
schools by the associate research dentist 
of the State health department. Since 
fluorine acts on the tooth structure dur- 
ing the years of tooth development, it 
will be about 10 years before the full 
benefit of the water treatment will be 
realized. 

The control group in this mass experi- 
ment to test whether tooth decay can 
be banished by adding fluorine to drink- 
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ing water also will be children in 
Kingston. 

Says Science Service: 

“Every proper scientific experiment of 
this sort, whether on human or labora- 
tory guinea pigs, must have its control 
or check run. A group as much alike 
as possible is selected. One-half gets 
the new treatment, the other does not. 
Every other condition is kept as nearly 
identical as possible. In that way, with 
the treatment the only variable factor, 
scientists can feel sure that if any dif- 
ference appears in the treated group, it 
was due to the treatment and not to 
other variable factors.” 


DRAFT CLASS I-A 
REDUCED 50%, 


*Class 1-A totaled 1,077,000 on Sep- 
tember 1 and is less than half of its size 
on April 1, 1944. 

The reduction of Class 1-A was caused 
largely by reclassification of older men 
into occupationally deferred classes. The 
effectiveness of local board action in 
this respect is indicated by the fact 
that the percentage of men under 26 
years of age among inductees increased 
from 46 per cent in April to 84.4 per 
cent in August. 

Since April 1 over two and one-half 
million registrants aged 18 through 37 
have been reclassified from the 1-A 
Classes. Of these, 34 per cent were 
under 26 years of age, 20 per cent aged 
26 through 29, and 46 per cent were in 
the 30 through 37 group. 

Of the registrants under 26 years of 
age who were reclassified from the 1-A 
Classes, 63 per cent entered the armed 
forces and 10 per cent were deferred 
in Classes II-A, II-B, and II-C. For 
those aged 26 through 29 years the per- 
centage reclassified into Class I-C was 
reduced to 12 per cent, whereas occupa- 
tional deferments rose to 74 per cent, and 
in the oldest age group only 4 per cent 
of those reclassified from the I-A Classes 
entered Class I-C, while 88 per cent 


*Selective Service, Vol. IV, No. 9, Sept. 
1944. 














were deferred in industry and agricul- 
ture. 

On September 1 there were 4,400,000 
registrants deferred wholly or partly be- 
cause they were unfit for general military 
duty. Of these, 3,657,000 were in Class 
IV-F, and 743,000 in Classes II-A, II-B, 
and II-C with the designation “(L)” or 
“(F).” Class IV-F decreased 141,000 
during August, the largest net change in 
the month for any class. This was caused 
by the reclassification of IV-F’s into the 
occupationally deferred classes with the 
designation “(F),” indicating that they 
also were not qualified for military duty. 


UPHOLD REVOCATION 
OF DENTAL LICENSES 


On Saturday, October 7, the Honor- 
able John Prystalski, Judge of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Cook County, sustained 
the Department Registration and Educa- 
tion in the revocation of the dental li- 
censes of four Chicago dentists. The 
four dentists affected are: Harry L. Bas- 
ford, Harold F. Walker, Frank A. Buer- 
stetta and Harry J. Horwitz. Their li- 
censes were revoked by the Department 
of Registration and Education on May 
5» 1944. 

The complaints against these dentists 
charged them with being professionally 
connected with AAA Dental Labora- 
tories, Inc., plus lending their names to 
that laboratory for the illegal practice 
of dentistry. It was also charged that 
their association with this advertising 
laboratory constituted unprofessional and 
dishonorable conduct on the part of the 
dentists. 

The evidence presented at the hear- 
ings before the Dental Examining Com- 
mittee was that the AAA Dental Lab- 
oratories were in the business of selling 
dental plates to the public; that they 
conducted an extensive advertising cam- 
paign and that when people responded 
to these advertisements they were re- 
ferred to the above named dentists for 
the taking of impressions which were 
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used by the laboratory in the making 
of dental plates. On this evidence the 
Dental Examining Committee found that 
the laboratory acted as a “steerer” for 
the parties named and that they in turn 
aided the laboratory in illegally prac- 
ticing dentistry. Therefore, the Com- 
mittee recommended that their licenses 
be revoked. Director Frank G. Thomp- 
son of the Department of Registration 
and Education approved the recommen- 
dation of the Dental Examining Com- 
mittee and revoked the licenses. 

An appeal from the order of revoca- 
tion was taken to the Circuit Court and 
on October 7 Judge Prystalski upheld 
the Director of the Department of Regis- 
tration and Education. In his oral de- 
cision Judge Prystalski pointed out that 
in the ordinary course of events patients 
present themselves to dentists to have 
impressions taken and that it is the den- 
tists who send the impressions to dental 
laboratories, but in the case before the 
Court the patients presented themselves 
directly to the dental laboratory and 
were sent from there to the above named 
dentists. Consequently, these dentists 
were in effect an adjunct of the said 
dental laboratories; were lending their 
names to the laboratories, and were 
guilty of unprofessional conduct. 

This is the first case decided in the 
State of Illinois which passed upon the 
legality of the conduct of licensed den- 
tists who associated themselves with an 
advertising dental laboratory. 


Judge Prystalski’s decision established 
a precedent which signifies that a den- 
tist who takes impressions to enable a 
laboratory to make and sell dental plates 
to the public risks his dental license. 


In the trial of this case in the Cir- 
cuit Court, the Department of Registra- 
tion and Education was represented by 
the Honorable George F. Barrett, Attor- 
ney General of the State of Illinois. 
Mr. James A. Howe of the Attorney 
General’s staff argued the case in court. 
At the hearings before the Dental Ex- 
amining Committee the Department was 
represented by Mr. John F. Tyrell and 
Mr. Bernard P. Barasa, Jr. 





REMOVE RESTRICTIONS 
ON USE OF AGAR 


The War Production Board recently 
announced that stockpiles of agar, for- 
merly dependent on supplies received 
exclusively from Japan, have now been 
improved to such an extent by newly 
developed domestic production and by 
imports from Mexico that restrictions on 
the use of agar have been removed, by 
revocation of Order M-96. Agar, a jelly- 
like substance extracted from certain 
types of seaweed found on both the At- 
lantic and Pacific coasts, is principally 
used in making bacteriologic cultures, 
but only the seaweed found on the West 
Coast yields the type of agar that can 
be used for the production of these cul- 
tures. Agar is also used in the prepa- 
ration of medicinals, pharmaceuticals 
and food, and in the drawing of tungs- 
ten wire and the manufacture of dental 
impression compounds. 


CHEERFUL POSTWAR 
ECONOMIC POLICY* 


In a recent speech before a postwar 
planning group in Chicago, Prof. Sum- 
ner H. Slichter, Harvard’s famed écon- 
omist, gave his audience some interesting 
facts and estimates concerning future 
markets. 

If employment after the war is higher 
than in 1940, Prof. Slichter said, Ameri- 
cans will want to drive considerably more 
than 29 million automobiles—probably 
33 or 34 million. 

Over 600 articles of iron and steel, 
including most durable household goods 
have not been made for civilian use since 
early in 1942. It is reasonable to esti- 
mate that by the end of the war (say 
in 1945 or 1946) the accumulation of 
deferred demand will be equal to two 
years’ sales—at the 1940 rate—about as 
follows : 


*From, Service for Plant Publications, Oct. 
1944. 


Vacuum Cleaners 


» Tae 3,500,000 
Reh ing tr ie aerer yr 7,200,000 
Radio Receivers ...... 23,000,000 
Refrigerators ......... 5,200,000 
Electric Irons ........ 10,300,000 
Washing Machines .... 3,100,000 


Because of the constant increase in the 
number of U. S. families and the reduc- 
tion in the number of homes built since 
the war started, Prof. Slichter estimates 
that “by the end of 1944 there will be a 
backlog of at least 750,000 in the number 
of dwelling units constructed since Pearl 
Harbor.” 

And because of the increase in the 
number of U. S. marriages, 1,800,000 in 
1942 and 1,750,000 in 1943, it seems 
certain that the accumulated need for 
household goods such as furniture, rugs, 
etc., after the war will reach new highs. 
Almost 7,000,000 matrimonial knots 
have been tied during the past 4 years. 
This is almost one and a half million 
over the average number. 

“If industry, labor and government do 
a good job,” Prof. Slichter concluded, 
“income payments to individuals should 
rise from $130 billion shortly after the 
war to $150 billion by 1950 and possibly 
$182 billion by 1960. Let us keep clearly 
before us these great potentialities of our 
economy. Awareness of them will help 
us keep our sights high, stimulate our 
confidence and our power to achieve it, 
it will help us retain and develop the 
spirit of pioneering and innovation.” 


WARREN COUNTY 


The Warren County Dental Society 
met at 6 p.m., October 9, 1944 in 
the Photographic Art Studio of Mr. and 
Mrs. Flemming T. Long, in Monmouth, 
Illinois, and, as our component is the 
smallest in the state, we had a photo- 
graph made of our entire number of 
eleven members, all being present. 

The society then reassembled at Haw- 
cock’s and had dinner together, as has 
been our custom for several years. 
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After dinner, Dr. Louder, of Mon- 
mouth, presented an original paper, 
upon the subject of “Dental Caries,” 
which was very well received and the sub- 
ject and related subjects were discussed at 
length ; the benefits and also the dangers 
of fluorine in drinking waters, and in 
bone phosphate, as a control of dental 
caries were considered. 


Dr. Stott, of Monmouth, is to pre- 
sent the paper at our next meeting No- 
vember 20 with dinner at Hawcock’s 
as usual, after the political contest has 
been settled, and its truths and its un- 
truths have gone into the record.— 
H. W. McMillan, component editor. 


NORTHWEST 


On Monday evening, October 9, the 
Northwest District Dental Society held 
a meeting at the Hotel Freeport, Free- 
port, Illinois; dinner was served at six- 
thirty. Following this, the guest speaker, 
M. L. FitzGerald, of Dubuque, Iowa, 
talked and showed slides on the subject, 
“The Latest Technics Employed in Oral 
Surgery in General Practice.” At the 
meeting, B. S. Tyler, of Freeport, read a 
paper in memory of Guerney Alzeno, 
president of the society who passed away 


recently, and M. W. Gouse who died * 


September 21. Twenty-two men were 
present at this meeting.—P. M. Breyer, 
Secretary. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY TO GIVE 
DENTAL INDUSTRIAL COURSE 


Columbia University, through the 
DeLamar Institute of Public Health, an- 
nounces intensive instruction in the 
dental aspects of industrial hygiene dur- 
ing the week beginning December 11, 
1944. 

The curriculum is intended for those 
responsible for or interested in the den- 
tal aspects of industrial hygiene, for 
dentists already working in this field, 
and those who foresee the probability 
of being associated with future develop- 
ments in this phase of dental practice. 
Instruction therefore is designed to in- 
troduce the dentist to the general field 
of industrial hygiene and to give him an 








appreciation of the entire problem of in- 
dustrial health so that he may better 
integrate the dental aspects of this sub- 
ject into the general industrial health 
program. 

Members of the DeLamar Institute of 
Public Health, the School of Dental and 
Oral Surgery, and others from the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, Co- 
lumbia University, with guest lecturers 
will constitute the faculty. 

Attendance will be limited to twenty- 
five. Persons other than dentists, in ex- 
ceptional circumstances, may be admit- 


ted. Applications will be considered in 
the order received. The registration fee 
will be $25. 

For further information, address, The 
Director, DeLamar Institute of Public 
Health, 600 West 168th Street, New 
York 32, New York. 


1943 ACCIDENTAL DEATHS 
SHOW INCREASE OVER 1942 


The National Safety Council has just 
brought out its 1944 edition of “Accident 
Facts,” which presents a comprehensive 
report on accidents of all types. The 
booklet states that the 1943 accidental 
death toll was 97,500, an increase of 
about 2 per cent over 1942. Accidental 
injuries in 1943 totaled about 10,100,000, 
about 350,000 of which resulted in some 
permanent disability ranging from a fin- 
ger amputation to permanent crippling. 
Accident costs totaled approximately 
$4,900,000,000, including wage loss, 
medical expense, overhead costs of insur- 
ance, property damage in motor vehicle 
accidents and fires, and the so-called in- 
direct costs of occupational accidents. 


. Motor vehicle accidents accounted for 


23,400, a 17 per cent decrease from 1942. 
Public nonmotor vehicle accidental 
deaths of civilians totaled 17,000, a 6 
per cent increase over the previous year. 
There were 32,500 civilian home acci- 
dent fatalities in 1943, an increase of 7 
per cent over 1942. Deaths of civilians 
in occupational accidents totaled 18,000, 
or 3 per cent less than in 1942. Acci- 
dental deaths of military personnel in 
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the United States accounted for 11,500 
deaths, a 69 per cent increase over 1942. 
The most important single type of acci- 
dental death in 1943 was falls, replacing 
motor vehicle accidents, which had for 
twenty years resulted in the largest an- 
nual death total. Falls accounted for 
27,400 deaths, giving a rate per hundred 
thousand of 20.3, an increase of 7 per 
cent over 1942. The total increase since 
1933 amounted to 17 per cent. 


TWO THIRDS OF ARMY 
WOUNDED RETURN TO DUTY 


According to a recent release, fully 96 
per cent of all men wounded on battle- 
fields recover, and of these about two 
thirds return to duty. When the conva- 
lescent period is reached the army’s new 
intensive program of reconditioning be- 
gins. This includes planned, progressive 
physical exercise to speed the recovery 
of strength and stamina. Occupational 
therapy encourages normal habits, and 
educational therapy mental advance- 
ment. Following the reconditioning pro- 
gram the men who have recovered but 
who do not meet the army’s physical 
standards for general service may remain 


in the army in limited service status or 
in some cases may return to civilian life. 
Twenty-three per cent of those dis- 
charged from hospitals with serious phys- 
ical limitations, and who were given 
the option of discharge from the army, 
elected to remain in the military service, 
according to War Department figures for 
the period from June 25 to July 25. 
Continued hospital care as required will 
be available to casualties returned to ci- 
vilian life, together with opportunity for 
vocational rehabilitation or academic 
advancement through study in schools 
and colleges, depending on circum- 
stances and personal choice. 


ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
OBSERVES ANNIVERSARY 


The Army Medical Department ob- 
served on July 27 its 169th anniversary 
of the establishment of the first medical 
service for the American Army. The 
Medical Department had its inception 
in the creation by the Continental Con- 
gress on July 27, 1775 of a hospital for 
the American forces shortly after George 
Washington assumed command in the 
Revolutionary War. 


DENTAL INSURANCE 
(Continued from page 493) 


the importance of using a solvent com- 
pany. One invests in life insurance for 
the duration of one’s life in most cases ; 
which means that one must be sure the 
insurance company is going to be here 
and able to pay claims as long as the 
insured is here. For this reason the 
financial stability of a life insurance com- 
pany is infinitely more important than 
the financial stability of a fire insurance 
company or a burglary insurance com- 
pany. At most, these latter policies run 
for only a few years. 

In conclusion, it is well for us to re- 
member that the important thing is to 
face squarely this problem of death. 
Some disagreeable problems are difficult 
to face but once‘ faced will make us 
easier in mind and happier in heart. 


Each man with dependents should query 
himself periodically: What would my 
death mean to my dependents now? 
Just how much income would they have? 
Would some of them have to go to work? 
If so, what kind of work could they 
get? How long will it be before the chil- 
dren are old enough to fend for them- 
selves? If I have property to leave them, 
is it in such shape that it would support 
them? Is it liquid? Is it income-earn- 
ing? 

If these questions bring out the fact 
that the dependents would suffer se- 
verely in case of death, certainly a life 
insurance need is indicated. The thing 
to do, then, is to buy it. And we can find 
the money to buy almost anything if we 
want it enough. 
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G. V. Black 


Chicago 


Decatur 


T. L. Gilmer 
Kankakee 
Knox 
LaSalle 
McLean 
Madison 
Northwest 
Peoria 

Rock Island 


St. Clair 


Warren 


Will-Grundy 


Winnebago 


Champaign-Danville 


Eastern Illinois 


Fox River Valley 


Southern Illinois 


Wabash River 


Whiteside-Lee 


George E. Thoma 
Springfield 


F. M. Rose 
Champaign 


Harold W. Oppice 
Chicago 


L. L. Grissom 


Decatur 


G. M. Trafton 
Paris 


Charles B. Freeman 
Aurora 


A. H. Sohm 
Quincy 


J. W. Bancroft 
Kankakee 


C. A. Treece 
Galesburg 


E. W. Fellows 
Seneca 


Elmer Engeljohn 
Bloomington 


G. I. Allen 
Alton 


G. E. Alzeno 
Stockton 


O. B. Litwiller 
Peoria 


I. I. Morton 
Rock Island 


N. H. Feder 
Belleville 


W. G. McCall 
Metropolis 


M. C. Powell 
Flora 


H. W. McMillan 
Roseville 


W. P. Rock 
Sterling 


F. K. Fehrenbacher 
Manhattan 


E. F. Sullivan 
Rockford 





C. F. Deatherage 
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Bruce Martin 
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Harry A. Hartley 
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W. W. Winter 
Decatur 


J. A. Wren 
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G. B. Atchison 
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Ken. W. Ringland 
Quincy 


H. W. Stockton 
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Leo Burcky 
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Dean H. Mosher 
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A. G. Orendorff 
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P. M. Breyer 
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A. Alexander 
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H. W. Kinney 
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D. N. Bradley 
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2nd Thursday in each month ex- 
cept July, August and Sep- 
tember. 


4th Thursday of March and 
October. 


grd. Tuesday of each month ex- 
cept June, July and August. 


and Tuesday of each month ex- 
cept May, June, July and 
August. 


April and September. 
3rd Wednesday in each month. 


1st Tuesday and Wednesday in 
November. 


grd Thursday in March and Sep- 
tember. 


tst Thursday in each month ex- 
cept June, July and August. 


April and October. 


1st Monday in each month, Octo- 
ber to April inclusive. 


February and October. 


2nd Monday of each month, Sep- 
tember to May. 


1st Monday of each month except 
July, August and September. 


grd Tuesday in each month, Sep- 
tember to May inclusive. 


grd Thursday in January. 


Semi-annual, March and Octo- 
ber. 


Annual, Second Wednesday in 
October. 


grd Monday of each month ex- 
cept June, July and August. 


Every two months; around the 
15th. 


and Thursday in January, March, 
May, September, November 
and December. 


2nd Wednesday in each month 
except June, July, August and 
September. 
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as carefully developed .. 


are the superior products 


of intelligent metallurgie research: 
Each. is carefully formulaic | 
to offer correct hardness, resiliency — _ mA oy ‘ 
and strength for specialized dental application. © 
Your dealer and laberatbry always 
have Aderer Golds on hand 


to serve you without delay. 


ADERER GOLDS 


Julius Aderer, Inc., New York - 








AUSTENAL MICROMOLD TEETH 



















pl 


AUSTENAL 
PORCELAIN 






“Doel tike natural 
lecth tn the mouth” 





To appreciate genuine naturalness, one must observe 
Austenal Teeth in the oral environment . . . see them 
in relationship to approximating vital teeth in the 


patient’s mouth. 


Then the microscopic anatomical and surface details 
of the reproduced teeth and the true harmony with 
natural teeth can be studied. The form and texture 
look like vital teeth and the graduation of color from 


incisal to gingival is imperceptible as in natural teeth. 


AUSTENAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


5932 Wentworth Avenue e Chicago, Illinols 





Order AUSTENAL TEETH from 














Symbol of Naturalness 
in Restorations 


PRESCRIBE AUSTENAL TEETH FOR 
MORE NATURAL ORAL ESTHETICS 


These laboratories can supply you: 


ANNEX DENTAL LABORATORY 
25 East Washington St., Chicago, Illinois 


ASSOCIATED DENTAL LABORATORY 
404 South 6th Street, Springfield, Illinois 
EHRHARDT & COMPANY 
55 East Washington St., Chicago, Illinois 
FREIN DENTAL LABORATORY 
3564 Olive St., St. Louis, Missouri 
HOOTMAN DENTAL LABORATORY 
811 Rockford Trust Bldg., Rockford, Illinois 
JOSEPH E. KENNEDY COMPANY 
765 West 69th Street, Chicago, Illinois 
KRAUS DENTAL LABORATORY 
Jefferson Building, Peoria, Illinois 
OTTAWA DENTAL LABORATORY 
College Building, Ottawa, Illinois 
SATISFACTION DENTAL LABORATORY 
Professional Building, Elgin, Illinois 
L. A. SCHMITT DENTAL LABORATORY 
Illinois National Bank Bldg., Quincy, Illinois 
STANDARD DENTAL LABORATORY 
185 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


H. SWIGARD DENTAL LABORATORY 


Graham Building, Aurora, Illinois 





your VITALLIUM LABORATORY 
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These people buy a battleship 
—every week ! 


Meet JohnS...... and MaryD....... rier and three or four cruisers left over. 
Between them, they put almost 30% In addition, John and Mary and the 
of their pay into War Bonds—and have other people on the Payroll Plan have 


for 2 years. been among the biggest buyers of extra 
John and Mary are typical of more Bonds in every War Loan Drive. 
than 27 million Americans on the Payroll When this war is finally won, and we 


Savings Plan who, every single month, _ start giving credit where credit is due, 
put half a BILLION dollars into War don’t forget John and Mary. 
Bonds. That’s quiteachunk of money— _Afterthe fighting men, they + @ 
enough to buy one of those hundred- deserve a place right at 
million-dollar battleships every week, the top of the list. They’ve 
with enough money for an aircraft car- earned it. 


You've backed the attack—now speed the Victory! 






illinois State Dental Society 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of 
Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 








Why more Dr. Wernet’s Denture Powder 
is used than any other in the world 


SOLUBLE— Because Dr. Wernet’s is 
completely soluble, free of foreign 
matter, it sets up a resilient cushion 
that permits denture to ride close to 
tissues . . . does not establish bulk to 
destroy perfect fit. 


NON-INCRUSTATING— Daily cleaning 
will dissolve and remove a// traces of 
Dr. Wernet’s, leaving no residue to 
incrustate in ridge areas. Insoluble 
powders can set up uneven pressure, 
cause mal-occlusion, the forerunner of 
dread pendulous tissue. 


PURE, NEUTRAL—Chief ingredient in 
Dr. Wernet’s Powder is so pure it is 
used universally as a binder in ice cream. 
Dr. Wernet’s is harmless if swallowed, 
cannotinterfere with digestion, is neither 
acid nor alkaline. 


Dr.Wernet’s 
POWDER 


Adapts the Patient to the Denture 














DR. BUTLER TOOTH BRUSHES 
Place Your Order for Christmas Brushes Today 


Note: Adult can be supplied in medium, hard, extra 
hard nylon as well as hard and extra hard black natural. 

Junior model in medium bleached and hard black nat- 
ural. No additional cost for CHRISTMAS WRAPPING. 

Specify texture of bristle in both adult and junior. 


JOHN 0. BUTLER COMPANY 
Distributor of the Dr. Butler Tooth Brush 


7600 Cottage Grove Avenue 
Chicago, 19, Illinois 

















Gifelike as Natural Teeth” 


Emulating nature is deftly done when you specify Austenal Micromold 
Teeth as they are faithful reproductions of natural teeth. You'll find we 
carry a large stock to meet your immediate requirements. 


THE BERRY-KOFRON DENTAL LABORATORY 
409 North 11th Street, St. Louis 1, Missouri 
*Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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VITALLIUM 
PLATES AND SCREWS 
(Sherman Type) 


Reference: “Clinicol Uses of Vitollium,” Venoble, Chos.S. 

ond Stuck, Wolter G. ANNALS OF SURGERY, Moy 

1943. (References also include over 80 case reports in 
thy ive surgical publi ) 
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Kraus Dental Laboratory 


Jefferson Building Peoria 1, Illinois 


























Moments that become HOURS-saved! 


THE MOMENT it takes to slip a 
“Garpule” cartridge of Novocain-Cobe- 
frin into the syringe and make the in- 
jection, whenever there is possibility of 
pain, multiplies every week into hours 


NOVOCAIN- 


of time saved. Routine reliance on the 
anesthesia of this solution assures more 
time for more patients — avoidance of 
interruptions by pain — less personal 


tension through every operation! 





COBEFRIN 





Laboratories : RENSSELAER, SPRINGVILLE, N, Y. 


USED MORE FREQUENTLY 
BY MORE 
DENTISTS DAILY! 


COBEFRIN, NOVOCAIN, REG. TRADEMARKS, WINTHROP CHEMICAL CO., INC. 











Every dentist needs a copy 
for his reception room— 


By HAZEL DUNCAN 


“Fresh as tomorrow’s newspaper ; they 
come to the point like a thumbtack on 
a schoolroom seat. Hazel Duncan’s 
verse reminds us of Frankie Carle at 
the piano.”—-Wm. P. Schoen, Jr., IIli- 
nois Dental Journal. 


“Refreshing . . . Not unlike Milne and 
Carroll.””—Anderson M. Scruggs, The 
Journal of the American Dental Asso- 
ciation. 


“Delicate, clever, whimsical and intel- 
ligent.”—-The Christian Century. 


GENERAL PRINTING CO., 
351 E. Ohio St., Chicago II, Ill. 


Please send one copy of “Poemettes of 
the Hour.” Check for $2 enclosed. 
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When Attachments Are Indicated 
for Removable Restorations 






ATTACHMENTS 
Standard for 24 Years 


® Built-in Proximal Contact. Also 
made in Plain Shank Type. 


@ Ten standardized, interchange- 
able sizes. 


@ Strong—Made in one piece, 
no seams or solder. 


@ Springy, positive retention. 


@ Simple to adjust. Use any 
sharp instrument. 


@ Closed bottom in male sec- 
tion makes insertion and re- 
moval of restoration easy for the 
patient. 

Twelve Design Charts of Attachment 
Cases with Descriptive and Technical 
Literature on request. 
COLUMBIA DENTOFORM CORP. 
131 East 23rd Street New York 10, N. Y. 


Proximal Contact 














Downstate Dentists and those practicing 
to the North and West are particularly 
fortunate in the frequency of mail to 
Chicago. Impressions mailed at the close 
of your office day reach Monroe the fol- 
lowing morning. 

It is to your advantage to mail to 
Monroe because you get complete lab- 
oratory service. We invite you to consult 
with Mr. L. M. Farnum who is in charge 
of our Design Department. Mr. Farnum : 
has been known to the Profession for 
many years as an outstanding engineer of 
difficult cases. 

Precision casting and processing by 
Monroe methods assure satisfaction and 
help conserve your time. 










MONROE DENTAL CO. 


Pittsfield Bidg. 
55 East Washington Street 


Chicago 2, Illinois 
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Our 49th Year in Business 





Our Laboratory was opened in Louisville in May 1895. 


Thus we begin our “One-half Century” of Service to the Dental 
Profession. We have seen many changes and many improve- 
ments in the prosthetic field—new techniques and a vast array 
of new materials. Thru all these years we have tried to keep 


abreast of times—if not just a little ahead. 


Box 626 








WHEN YOU CALL ON GOLDSMITH’S TOOTH DEPARTMENT 


Many of those who serve you have been with us for more 
than 25 years. Their skill and experience in matching 
Established shades and selecting the proper mould is supplemented by 
having at hand one of the largest and best classified tooth 

1867 stocks in the United States. 


58 E. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 2 
. 74 WEST 46th ST., NEW YORK 
MICHIGAN BUILDING, DETROIT 


SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY  pranrs: chicago « New York « Toronto 








BUILDERS 


of 
DENTAL 
SCIENCE 


The achievements of the 


the 


pioneers 
result of 


conscious search which led to in- 


of dentistry were 
calculable rewards in the improve- 


of dental materials and 


This 


tific curiosity and investigation 
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185 No. Wabash Ave. 
DEArborn 6721 






















ASA HILL (1815-1874) _ 
Eminent American dentist and con- 


tributor to dental art and science 








who invented the first depend- 
able plastic temporary filling. 









The Microcast Process— 
perfected for the precision 
casting of Vitallium cases. 






Standard Dental Laboratories 


Chicago 1, Ill. 
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Sixth 
DOCTORS DISCHARGED 
from Military Service should 
notify Company immediately. Wor 
MILITARY POLICY 


does not cover Civilian Practice. 
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VITALLIUM 
IS FLATTERING 


In a Vitallium case your patient enjoys 
flattering harmony with natural teeth, 
and matchless compatability with mouth 
tissue. Vitallium is lifelike and natural 
in the mouth, conforming with the 
beautiful in prosthetic dentistry because 
the permanent mirrored surface of the 
alloy reflects the color of teeth and tis- 
sue in a natural manner. 


Our skilled technicians cast accurately 
fitting Vitallium dentures exactly as you 
prescribe them. 





Vitallium patients are satisfied patients 
*Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


oO FREIN DENTAL LABORATORY 


3564 Olive Street, St. Louis 3, Missouri 

















FOR ANTERIOR RESTORATIONS 
FOR LONGER-LASTING FILLINGS 











Deren DABLE 


Lasoratory 


Service 





A laboratory, equipped with the most modern facili- 
ties and staffed by able and competent technicians 
capable of carrying out your most detailed instruc- 
tiens, is the result of much care and thought. 
Reliance is such a laboratory. For many years we 
have striven to give the best in laboratory service 
to our clients. A steadily growing list of satisfied 
customers is our reward. 


* 


Prosthetic appliances requiring the utmost in me- 
chanical skill are carefully fabricated by our trained 
technicians under the expert guidance of G. Remme. 
Acrylic restorations, jacket crowns, inlays, bridges 
and dentures are correct, both in fit and esthetics, 
when made by Reliance. Send us your next case and 
see for yourself. 


RELIANCE DENTAL LABORATORY 


Box 503, Main Post Office 


ST. LOUIS G. REMME 





























CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


RATES: $2.50 for 30 words or less, 
additional words 3 cents each. Mini- 
mum charge is $0. 50. Use of key 
number is 50 cents additional. Copy 
must be received by the 25th of each 
month preceding publication. Adver- 
tisements must be paid for in advance. 
Tue Ituinois DentaL JouRNAL 
6355 Broadway 
Chicago 40 
AMBassador 3252 


HARPER'S 
QUICK and MEDIUM 
SETTING ALLOYS 


and Perfected Amalgam 
Technic assure strong- 
edged, non-leaking, lus- 
trous silver fillings, thus 
eliminating tooth discolor- 
ation. Harper’s Alloys con- 
tain the safe content of 
silver, as advocated by Dr. 
G. V. Black. A higher per 
cent of silver does not 
guarantee a more depend- 
able amalgam. 


Alloys in 1 and 5 oz. Bottles—1 oz. 
$1.60, 5 oz. $7.00, 10 oz. $13.50 


Universal Trimmer and Blade $1.50 
Copy of Technic with Order 

















FOR SALE: Dental office in residence, 
equipment and building. Business all you 
can do. Suburb south of Chicago in Calu- 
met District. Am old and health not good. 
Address IDJ 41, Illinois Dental Journal, 
6355 Broadway, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


Buy War Bonds 





Address your dealer or 


DR. WM. E. HARPER 
6541 Yale Avenue 
Chicago 21, Illinois 























MARINOL 


(IMPROVED FORMULA) 


MARINOL (IMPROVED FORMULA) is an homogenized 
emulsion of cod liver oil and vegetable oils fortified with 
fish liver oils of high vitamin A potency to which has 
been added pure vitamin D;. 


OUTSTANDING PROPERTIES 


PALATABILITY: The desirable LOW COST: A single teaspoonful 
properties of the fish liver oils have _— daily is prophylactic dose. 
been retained without the disagree- 





able taste and odor. 
HOMOGENIZATION: This as- 
sures a uniform and stable product 
that permits of easy miscibility with 
milk, special formulae, fruit or vege- 
table juices, or with water. 

HIGH VITAMIN POTENCY: 


5,000 U.S.P. units of vitamin A and 


500 U.S.P. units of Vitamin D3 sup- 
ply the daily minimum requirements 
(FDA) in one teaspoonful. 


FOOD VALUE: Fish liver and 
vegetable oils supply another desir- 
able property—that of caloric value. 


EASY ADMINISTRATION is 
possible because of unusual potency 
of small dose. 


CONSUMER. PRICE: Bottle of 6 
fl. oz. 85c. Bottle of 12 fi. oz 
$1.50 (M.P.R. 392). HOW SUP- 
yp ge Bottles of 6 fl. oz. and 12 

. OZ. 


FAIRCHILD BROTHERS AND FOSTER 


70-76 Laight Street, New York 13, N. Y. 





\ THE DENTIST wire tHe -F 


A good example is Nobilium. When 
this patented chromium cobalt alloy 
was introduced some years back, open- 
minded dentists tried it. Immediately 
they accepted it, talked about it, helped 
give it the standing it now enjoys ...a 
standing which grows stronger and 
stronger each passing day. 


Near you is an authorized 
Nobilium Laboratory 
ready to demonstrate on 
an actual case how nobly 
this strong, resilient alloy 
can serve both you and 
the patient. Why not 
write or telephone this 
laboratory for an esti- 
mate? 


NOBILIUM PRODUCTS, INC. 
PHILADELPHIA * CHICAGO 
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the prerfect athesive for dontahes, 


Came into being not long after the turn of the 

century. This leader of adhesives is a dentol 

product known. and prescribed wherever | 
'\” dentistry is practiced. 


q 


| CO-RE-GA is not edvertised to the public. 
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208 St. Clair Ave., N.W. Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Where you find better dentistry, you find that Dee Gold is 
being used. And every successful dentist knows that quality 
materials pay generous dividends in service, reputation and 
satisfaction. 


Just say DEE—for quality 


M a 


T H oO Ss J 

GENEQAL OFFICES DOWNTOWN OL0 GOLD 

AND PLANT o> F- = & *e @ AND SALES OFFICE 

1900 W. KINZIE ST /feecious Meta =% 55 E. WASHINGTON ST 
: CHICAGO 








